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CHRISTMAS — CHRISTIAN OR PAGAN? 


URBAN McCLELLAN, O.P. 


moe VERY Christian church throughout the world antici- 

4 =pates; merchants, butchers, bakers and candlestick mak- 
ers prepare; children behave; brewers, distillers and 
bootleggers become sanguine; enmities and animosities 
are forgotten; problems of great moment are left in abeyance; 
the ennuye are less bored; the world becomes a better place in 
which to live—the birthday of Christ is at hand. “Let the 
heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad, let the sea be moved, 
and the fulness thereof: the fields and all things that are in 
them shall be joyful. Then shall all the trees of the woods re- 
joice before the face of the Lord, because he cometh.” For hun- 
dreds of years the feast of Christmas has brought with it a spirit 
of joy and happiness unequalled in any other feast or holiday 
celebrated by man. Unrestricted by boundary lines of nations 
or empires, Christmas is as universally as it is joyously cele- 
brated. 

In attempting to discover the date on which Christ was 
born, many controversies have arisen. There is as yet no satis- 
factory answer given to the problem. The date commonly ac- 
cepted by all Christendom is the twenty-fifth of December. 
Perhaps the absence of any observance of Our Lord’s nativity 
in Bethlehem may be accounted for by the fact that in the early 
days of the Church the day on which a saint left this exile was 
computed as his birthday. The day on which he was born to the 








* Ps. xcv, 11-13. 












206 Dominicana 
flesh was often forgotten. To the world at large, Christ’s nativ- 
ity in Bethlehem may have been forgotten, but it is difficult for 
us to imagine that Mary who pondered many things in her heart 
could have ignored from year to year the day on which her 
Creator became her Son. 

“The first evidence of the feast of Christmas is from Egypt. 
Around the year 200, certain Egyptian theologians attempted to 
assign not the year alone but the day of Christ’s birth, placing 
it on the 20th of May in the 28th year of Augustus.’”* From this 
period onward similar attempts were made to assign the day and 
the year. The present assignation of the day on which the feast 
is celebrated was made in 337 during the reign of Pope St. 
Julius I. 


If one were able to step back to the days when paganism 
ruled supreme in the Eternal City; when the Druids and rov- 
ing hordes warred for the very right to exist, he would find at 
that season of the year when blood is chilled by snow, and flesh 
pierced by icy wind, the pagans who had not as yet witnessed 
the coming of the Light of the world, preparing for festivities 
much in the same manner as the world today prepares for the 
commemoration of the night on which Christ was born. A su- 
perficial investigation of these pagan festivals reveals a striking 
similarity to that of Yuletide as we know it today. Many wri- 
ters have attempted to prove that our Christmas is nothing more 
than a borrowed pagan feast, taken unto itself by the Catholic 
Church during the fourth century. To prove their contention 
they point to the Saturnalia of the Romans which was celebrated 
for a period of seven days, extending from the 17th to the 23rd 
of December. This was followed by the Brumalia, or, as it is oc- 
casionally called, Dies Invicti Solis, Day of the Unconquered Sun, 
a feast celebrated on the 25th of December, allegedly the short- 
est day of the year. 

The manner in which these feasts were celebrated and the 
customs we know to have been in vogue during these celebra- 
tions seemingly tend to strengthen the argument that Christmas 
is nothing more than a Christianization of these pagan feasts. 
Many of these customs have come down to us as a heritage; and 
it is interesting to note that we upon whom the Conquering Son 
has shone do the same things, revel in the same festivities at the 





* Catholic Encyclopedia, “Christmas.” 
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Christmas—Christian or Pagan? 207 
same time of the year as did the worshippers of the uncon- 
quered sun. 


That a part of the same spirit prevalent in the modern day 
celebration was to be found in ancient times is gleaned from a 
letter written by Seneca, a pagan, previous to the coming of 
Christianity to Rome. It was in the year 39 a. p. that he wrote 
the following lines to his friend, Lucilius: “It is now the month 
of December and the greatest part of the city is in a bustle. 
Loose reins are given to public dissipation; everywhere you 
may hear the sounds of great preparations as if there was some 
real difference between the days given to Saturnalia and those 
for transacting business.’”* 

The festivities held in connection with the Saturnala and 
Brumalia were very wild and lascivious, so wild that they were 
regarded by the Fathers of the Christian Church as the very es- 
sence of heathendom, which was by no means meant to be a 
compliment. Tertullian is quoted as saying, in 220 a. p.: “By 
us who are strangers to sabbaths and new moons, once accepta- 
ble to God, the Saturnalia and Brumalia are frequented; gifts 
are sent hither and thither, and there is noise of games and 
much feasting.” A few years after the feast of Christmas had 
been established, Martin, Bishop of Bracae, forbade participation 
in these games, undue feasting, and the observance of many of 
the festive customs, stating that they were of pagan origin and 
not to be associated with the Christian Christmas. 

Ah, but Saturn’s day drew to a close. The feast of the un- 
conquered sun was overclouded. The pagans lost the key to 
Europe and most of the civilized world; paganism was repro- 
bated; an event worthy of commemoration was known to men, 
for in her fulness of time the Sun of Justice took flesh in the 
womb of the Virgin Mary and cast His light before men. “And 
the Light shineth in the darkness.”* He whom the chosen peo- 
ple of earth expected and whom the newly chosen people of 
earth follow, was born of a woman. 

This coming of the Emmanuel—the God with us—is worthy 
of commemoration, for on that day the door of salvation began 
to open for us. We do not claim to know why it did not seem 
so important to the early Christian, unless what we have already 
said be correct, that they gave little thought to a birthday here 





* Epistulae, XVIII. 
“John, i, 5 
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in this exile, their chief concern being their admission into the 
kingdom prepared for them from all eternity. Certainly it has 
been a universal holiday since the fourth century. What did the 
Church do in that century? She declared that December 25th 
was to be made solemn with Mass and other religious cere- 
monies in remembrance of Christ’s birth in Bethlehem. Other 
than this the Church did not do. 

But in order to raise it to a more conspicious position, the 
people brought over customs to surround the Christian feast; 
and these customs have become such a part of it as to seem to 
warrant the belief that their origin is to be found in the feast 
itself. Among the customs may be enumerated the giving of 
gifts at this season of the year; but the Romans did that long 
before Christ came. The decoration of homes and buildings with 
laurel and evergreen was also known in pagan times. The Druids 
used evergreens as a protection as well as a decoration in the 
outdoor groves where they performed their rites. Mistletoe 
was of particular importance to them. To them likewise we 
probably owe the outdoor carols that are so popular. To induce 
the Druids to leave their comfortable dwellings for the chill air 
of a winter night, musicians and singers went about in festive 
spirit. The modern Christmas-tree seems to be merely a sub- 
stitute for the custom of transplanting living cherry or agroit 
trees from the outdoors to a large receptacle indoors. They 
were transplanted some time before, and permitted to bloom. 
In other places fir trees were used, and decorated with roses, 
candles and sweets. We might all have enjoyed these December 
festivities, following ancient customs; but there would have 
been no Christmas had Christ not come and dwelt amongst men. 

It is therefore easily deduced that the practices which are 
common to us do not constitute the essence of Christmas, but 
only an accidental aspect of its observance. 


Today the pendulum of human actions would seem to be 
swinging back to the time when the holidays of midwinter were 
celebrated with no thought of knowing a Babe born in a stable. 
No day in the year is heralded with so much panoply, with so 
much eagerness, with so much advertising. The world assumes 
an anticipatory mood months in advance; and all to what end? 
The purposefulness of it seems to be a manifestation in an acute 
form of the present day ills of the world—selfishness and in- 
gratitude. Ingratitude for the gift of a Babe who was born that 
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Christmas—Christian or Pagan? 209 
we might rejoice. Rejoice in the mere trading of material gifts? 
No, rejoice in Him. Modern day methods of high pressure sales- 
manship, and the abundance of material gifts with which this 
country has been blessed, have combined in an effort to over- 
shadow the true meaning of Christmas. They would give us 
Christmas without Christ. 


The Church from its earliest days has been most vigilant 
and watchful in keepinng Christ in Christmas. The initiation of 
pagan customs into this feast to the exclusion of the essence of 
the feast has been prohibited; even the observance of some cus- 
toms of pagan origin have been condemned in no unmistakable 
terms. We see a particular condemnation of a pagan custom 
which had become too intimately connected with Christmas, 
couched in the following words: “If anyone, therefore, shall 
hereafter dare to follow this custom, he shall be deposed if he 
be a cleric; if he be a layman, let him be segregated.’’® 


The Church, in instituting the feast of Christmas, had in 
mind only the greater honor and glory of the King of Kings and 
of His heavenly Father, Who so loved the world as to give to 
it His only begotten Son. True it is that at this season of the 
year the Church would have her children rejoice and partake of 
that peace of which the angels sang on that far-off Christmas 
when an Infant was laid in a manger beneath the chalky hills of 
Bethlehem. She would have us come to adore our Creator and 
to give to Him, in our own humble and simple way, honor, glory 
and love after the manner of the simple shepherds who heard 
the heavens resound with the reverberating rejoicings of the 
celestial throngs. 


Upon certain of the customs from which spring so much of 
the joy and happiness that we find intimately bound up with 
Christmas, the Church does not frown. She is not displeased at 
the happiness which radiates from a small child at the sight of a 
Santa Claus—who is none other than St. Nicholas, Bishop of 
Bari, “whose mitre has degenerated into a hat trimmed with 
doubtful fur; and his embroidered cope has become a red 
jacket.” The Church would have us revel in the rich heritage of 
the poor man of Assisi—the Christmas crib. In our exchange 
of gifts she would have us offer a pure heart to Him Who gives 
us Himself. 


Surely the magnitude of the feast of Christmas may be ap- 
proximated by the fact that the Church robes her ministers in 
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white and permits each of them to offer a triple sacrifice on that 
day. She withholds nothing from her liturgy that could en- 
hance the celebration. Her one purpose is to make mankind 
realize that it now possesses its Saviour. She sings of joy and 
of peace; but taking her cue from a choir of angels she prom- 
ises them only to men of good will. She would have us be con- 
scious that we have our Emmanuel—our God with us. She 
would impress on us that “the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
amongst us.” 


* Council of Trullus, A. D. 706. 
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Dominicana wishes all its friends 


a Holy and Boppy Christmas 

















LIVE WITH CHRIST IN THE MASS 


LEO NOVACKI, O.P. 


HE Catholic Church was instituted by Christ to dispense 
salvation to all men for all time. She was given the sublime 
mission of continuing the work of redemption by the con- 
version and salvation of all nations. Before His ascension 

into Heaven Christ said: “Behold, I am with you all days, even to 

the consummation of the world.’ It is through her that the God- 

Man continues His mediatorship on earth. He carries out the work 

of salvation chiefly by the unbloody Sacrifice of the Mass, the mys- 

tical renewal of the bloody Sacrifice of the Cross, from which all 
graces and blessings proceed. In the Mass the inexhaustible source 
of grace and salvation is transferred from the past to the present. 





From a twofold aspect, the Mass represents the entire work of 
redemption. From one aspect, Christ continues to exercise His office 
of Teacher, Priest and King over all men. In the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice Christ is the Highpriest Who establishes peace between Heaven 
and earth and regains for us the gifts of grace. While on earth He 
taught the divine truths by word and deed. Now His teachings, so 
full of the light and wisdom of faith, are brought to our attention 
repeatedly, especially through the Epistles and Gospels of the Mass. 
By means of the Cross Christ established His supernatural kingdom ; 
through Holy Communion the meek and humble King takes posses- 
sion of our souls and extends His kingdom of grace and love over us. 

Likewise from the historical aspect, the work of salvation is rep- 
resented in the Mass, for it is a living memorial of all the wonders 
and mysteries which the measureless love of the Blessed Trinity 
brought about for the salvation of men. In the Holy Sacrifice 
Christ’s ignominious death on the Cross is mystically renewed. As 
all the other mysteries of redemption partly end and partly have their 
root in the Sacrifice of the Cross, so they are also contained in the 
unbloody Sacrifice of the Mass. In each Mass the Altar becomes 





* Matt., xxviii, 20. 
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another Bethlehem. Jesus lies under the species of bread and wine. 
His silent, humble and obedient life of thirty years is prolonged un- 
der these species. Moreover, He is in our midst in His hidden glory 
and with His painless wounds. From the Tabernacle He salutes us 
as He did the people of Palestine with the words: “Peace be to you.” 

The principal purpose of the liturgical ceremonies of the Church 
is to render to God the highest adoration and glory and to obtain for 
men sanctification and remission of sins. In the Sacrifice of the Al- 
tar praise and thanksgiving ascend to Heaven and blessings descend 
upon earth; man is elevated to God and God descends to man. The 
Mass daily procures and maintains the supernatural communion of 
life and love between God and man. It nourishes the members of the 
mystical body of the Church and unites them firmly to their Head— 
Jesus Christ. 

The Eucharistic Sacrifice not only forms the crown of the 
Church’s liturgy, but also is its vivifying root. It is the sum of divine 
worship, for it is our highest adoration and greatest thanksgiving, 
our most efficacious propitiation and most powerful petition. Christ, 
our Priest and Victim, offers Himself daily in the Eucharistic Sac- 
rifice through the cooperation of the priest and the faithful. It is the 
Sacrifice of the people, as well as of the priest. For the Church says: 
“Pray, brethren, that my sacrifice and yours may be pleasing in the 
sight of the Lord.” Therefore, we should unite ourselves to His 
Sacrifice as intimately as the branches are united to the trunk of the 
vine. Without the Mass our worship of God is like the ivy-vine 
without a tree upon which to make its ascent; it creeps on the ground 
and decays bit by bit. But when our worship is coupled with the 
Sacrifice of the Altar, it ascends with haste and power to Heaven. 


The Mass is the center of the Church’s liturgy throughout the 
ecclesiastical year in which it finds its fullest illustration. The chief 
idea behind the liturgy is a review of the life of Christ in the course 
of a year. Naturally, the more closely one follows this review, the 
greater good will one derive, because the spirit of the liturgy, the 
spirit of Christ Himself as portrayed during the various seasons, will 
penetrate the soul and give it new life, life that is Christlike. In this 
regard the missal is of very great assistance, since the Mass is the 
center of all worship and the principal source of our union with God. 
Pope Pius X said that “active participation in the most holy Myster- 
ies and in the public and solemn prayer of the Church is the primary 
and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit.” The use of 
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Live With Christ in the Mass 213 


the missal will give us a better view of the splendor and the shadows 
which the feast-days and holy seasons cast upon the Altar. 

Beginning with Advent, we see the Church longingly preparing 
herself for the coming of the Promised Redeemer. At Christmas 
and Epiphany the liturgy radiates with heavenly brilliance, with peace 
and happiness, for the King of Kings dwells in our midst. But the 
liturgical sky darkens with the approach of Septuagesima Sunday 
when the Church begins her penitential preparations for Lent. And 
with the arrival of Quadragesima Sunday, her ceremonies become 
sadder and sadder until they are climaxed by the death of Jesus on 
Good Friday. The Church suffers and dies with her Spouse, but 
only to rise more gloriously on Easter Morn. She sings Alleluia 
after Alleluia and rejoices with her Risen Lord for forty days, after 
which He returns to His heavenly Father. Ten days later the Church 
commemorates His sending of the Holy Spirit, Who continues to 
teach and to sanctify souls through the successors of the Apostles. 

In the Feast of the Most Holy Trinity the liturgy summarizes 
this first part of the ecclesiastical year by unveiling to us what we can 
learn of the intimate life of the Three Divine Persons. In the second 
part, from the Feast of the Blessed Trinity to Advent, the liturgy, by 
reviewing the teachings of Christ, recommends for our consideration 
truths which ought to be the guiding principles of our lives. Finally, 
in her celebration of the feasts of the Saints the Church honors them, 
because while on earth they reflected the life of their Master. 


Christ instituted the daily Sacrifice, “into which He poured 
forth, as it were, the riches of His divine love for men, leaving (to 
men) a memorial of His wonderful works.’ But all the faithful do 
not gain the same measure of graces while assisting at Mass. Those 
who personally cooperate in its celebration, who actually assist at 
the Sacrifice, are more likely to be better disposed for the reception 
of a greater share of heavenly blessings. Those who follow the 
prayers with the celebrant, as far as possible, enter into the closest 
and most intimate connection with the Sacrifice, because they pray 
and offer with the priest and with the Church. The celebrant asks 
for this cooperation just before the Preface when he turns to the 
faithful and says: “Pray, brethren, that my Sacrifice and yours may 
be pleasing in the sight of the Lord.” Pope Pius X said: “The most 
suitable manner of attending Mass is to offer it together with the 
priest reflecting on the Sacrifice of the Cross, and to receive Com- 





* Council of Trent. 
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munion.” Justly, therefore, is the following of the Mass with a mis- 
sal regarded as one of the most efficacious means of drawing upon 
ourselves and others the fulness of spiritual and tempora! blessings. 


Moreover, the Mass is for us an inexhaustibie source of pious 
emotions and holy thoughts drawn from Sacred Scripture and Tra- 
dition, which refresh and quicken our hearts with each reading. Its 
prayers are virile, expressive and adapted to the various moods of 
the liturgy; they harmonize with the deepest sorrow yet do not ex- 
clude hope; they promise everlasting joy yet remind us of the present 
vale of tears. In the Mass we find doctrines concerning God, His 
nature and attributes; the precepts and counsels summarized in the 
love of God and our neighbor; the teachings of the Prophets, who 
ever proclaimed the goodness, the justice and the love of God for 
His people; the counsels taken from the Sapiential Books, which are 
storehouses of wisdom. The prayers taken from the Book of Psalms 
make very nourishing spiritual food. Through the Mass we come in 
contact with examples that have incited many to practise virtue. 
From the Old Testament we have the Patriarchs, the Prophets and 
other outstanding personages, whose virtues merited the praise of 
St. Paul. We learn of the great piety of Abel and Henoch, the 
steadfastness of Noah in the midst of a corrupt generation, the faith 
of Abraham, the courage and wisdom of Moses, the zeal and wisdom 
of David. 

Teachings and models from the New Law are likewise held up 
for our imitation. The Church proposes for our instruction and 
sanctification the teachings of Christ. In the Sermon on the Mount 
is contained a summary of Christian perfection. The spiritual the- 
ology of St. Paul’s Epistles is rich in doctrinal ideas and in practical 
application. On feasts of Our Lord, the Mass pravers concern the 
life of Christ, Who is the perfect type of sanctity. Then we read of 
Mary and Joseph, His faithful imitators. Next we have the Apostles, 
who were imperfect at first, but later could say with St. Paul: “Be ye 
followers of me, as I also am of Christ.’ 

In the Mass we see the unique model of perfection, Jesus 
Christ. And we see a reflection of this perfection in His many fol- 
lowers. We become acquainted with the various steps in the way of 
perfection and with the persistent efforts of the Saints who tri- 
umphed over difficulties and advanced towards their desired goal. 
Our experience tells us that knowledge fires and stimulates our de- 


*I Cor. iv, 16. 
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Live With Christ in the Mass 215 
sires. Hence, our acquaintance with the life of Christ and His imi- 
tators through the use of the missal will greatly assist us in fulfilling 
our desire to be Christlike; the spark will be fanned into a glowing 
flame. Our courage will be stirred up, our enthusiasm will be sus- 
tained in the midst of struggles, and these will prevent us from be- 
coming lukewarm towards God. The Eucharistic Altar is the holy 
hearth where faith, hope and charity are enkindled, where devotion 
is fired and the spirit of prayer is enflamed. 

The sanctuary is Heaven’s stage whereon is daily enacted the 
greatest and the most sublime of dramas, the tragedy of tragedies. 
Again and again we see the renewal of the Hero’s bitter agony and 
death for that which is good and holy, and particularly His triumph 
over the forces of evil. The entire congregation witnesses this sub- 
lime action, but ordinarily it is only those following it very closely 
who can expect to derive the greatest benefit, to appreciate the per- 
fection and the loftiness of the Divine Drama. 


But how many of us, so unlike the zealous Christians of the first 
days of the Church who sang in unison the Common of the Mass, 
come to church with an apparent indifference or lukewarmness as to 
what is going on at the Altar! Where is our faith, our iove? With- 
out a missal at Mass, we are like those who enter a theatre to see one 
of Shakespeare’s plays without having first read it, or at least some- 
thing about it. If people find it worth their while not only to read, 
but to study a play before they see it acted, certainly it should be 
worth our while to learn more about the greatest Religious Drama 
and to assist at it in the best way possible. For the time spent in 
assisting at Mass is very precious both for our well-being on this 
earth and for eternity. St. Augustine says: “Since you sin daily, 
partake daily of the antidote (the Mass) for sin.” “To me,” says 
Cardinal Newman, “nothing is so consoling, so piercing, so thrilling, 
so overcoming, as the Mass, said as it is among us. I could attend 
Masses forever, and not be tired. It is not a mere form of words— 
it is a great action, the greatest action that can be on earth.” 


“The Mass is a spiritual mine of gold, where we may dig and 
enrich ourselves with little labor; it is a treasure-house inexhaustible 
in its riches, that is ever open to us and to which we can always gain 
admittance,’ says Father Gihr. Those of the faithful who follow 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice with a missal store up spiritual treasures in 
many ways. To mention some: by endeavoring to restore all things 
in Christ, which is the urgent prayer of Our Holy Father; by joining 
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more fully in the official prayers of the Church; by uttering words 
that have been consecrated by centuries of usage; by following the 
thought and spirit of the Church, the very life of Christ as expressed 
in the liturgy, which instills in them new vigor; by reliving the Life, 
the Passion, the Death and the glorious Resurrection of Our Sav- 
iour ; by fixing their attention on the greatest Action ever performed ; 
by getting a more intimate appreciation of the Holy Sacrifice, the 
price of their salvation; and by uniting themselves more intimately 
to Christ. They become other Christs, and say with St. Paul: “And 
I live, now not I; but Christ liveth in me.’”* 





* Gal. ii, 20. 








THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


TIMOTHY CONDON, O.P. 


ei HROUGHOUT the entire Catholic Church, devotion to 
Sy 6 6Mary, the Mother of God, has been forever linked with 
that tendered her Divine Son. Wherever there has 
been genuine practise of the faith, together with the 
honor paid to God there has always been faithful homage paid 
to Mary. 

Because Mary shares with Jesus the glory of our redemp- 
tion, she shares no less in the love we bear Him out of gratitude 
and appreciation for that ineffable gift. The Church, ever vigi- 
lant in her direction of our hearts to God, has set apart certain 
days during the year on which she honors, in a special way, our 
Divine Saviour; and others on which she honors in a special way 
His Blessed Mother. The feast of Christmas, the birthday of 
the God-Man, is the object of her special honor at this season of 
the year. Her children at her bidding are preparing themselves 
for the special coming of the Christ-Child, the Infant Jesus, into 
their hearts. Her altars are decorated, Christmas cribs are rev- 
erently prepared, to stir in the hearts of the faithful a renewed 
love for the Babe of Bethlehem. 

A short time before this great feast the Church celebrates 
the feast of the Immaculate Conception of Mary. On that day 
the Church calls on all the faithful to commemorate the sublime 
prerogative of the Mother of God; that special privilege of 
Mary, whereby she was conceived free from original sin and all 
its attendant evils. The proximity of this feast, Mary’s feast, 
to that of Christmas is full of significance. To the Church, Jesus 
and Mary are inseparable. His triumph is her triumph; His 
glory is always her glory as well. Mother and Son are linked 
by an unbreakable bond. 

The sublime privilege of the Immaculate Conception, that 
prerogative of the Mother of God which we are called upon to 
honor in a special way, is, next to the divine maternity itself, 
Mary’s greatest glory. We cannot hope to understand the full 
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significance of this mystery; we cannot hope to fathom the 
depths of the love of God for His Mother as expressed in this 
privilege. We can and should, however, try to grasp as much 
of its meaning as possible. This we can do by examining what 
the Church teaches regarding the Immaculate Conception. 

We are told that by the Immaculate Conception Mary was, 
through a special privilege and grace of God, in the first instant 
of her conception, exempted from the common heritage of man- 
kind, the stain of original sin. She alone of all the children of 
Adam never for an instant had the blot of that sin on her soul. 
She alone of all mankind was never an enemy of God, never an 
outcast from God’s grace, never a child of Satan. By this same 
privilege Mary was freed from the effects of original sin; that 
is, from the weakened will and stunted intellect which cause the 
rest of mankind to turn aside from God, the final end of all 
creatures. 

On the contrary, by this extraordinary grace of God, orig- 
inal justice and sanctity were conferred on her, so that every 
weakness essentially deriving from original sin were excluded 
from her soul. Because of her paramount place in God’s plan of 
redemption as the mother of His Only Begotten Son, she could 
not even for an instant be under the power of him whose head 
she came to crush. She was the chosen child of God, a creature 
of grace, beautiful in God’s sight from the first moment of her 
conception. Yet she was still a creature, still human as every 
one of us. Sorrow, bodily infirmity, death were not excluded; 
still a child of Adam, she had to suffer the temporal penalties 
incurred by his sin. 

Such a miracle of grace as this leaves us in wonderment at 
its meaning. Our first thought is to seek some comparison, some 
way of measuring this prerogative. We might say that Mary 
received more grace from God’s hand at the first moment of her 
conception than the greatest saint received throughout an entire 
lifetime devoted to the practise of heroic virtue. Yet even this 
comparison fails, for so great was the measure of grace be- 
stowed on Mary at that moment that we cannot gauge it by 
such standards. 

Instead, let us look at the Immaculate Conception from the 
viewpoint of God’s love for Mary, and through Mary, for us. 
In the Immaculate Conception we have an unmistakable sign of 
the Holy Trinity’s love for Mary and for mankind in general. 
There is, first of all, the manifestation of the love of God the 
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Father. To choose one of a race that had willfully fallen from 
His grace; which, even as He was preparing to redeem it, was 
turning its back on Him; to choose one of such a people to be 
the mother of His Only Begotten Son was an unmistakable sign 
of His love and mercy, an eloquent proof of His infinite love. 

God the Father wanted to bring His children back to His 
love and service, and this by a manifestation of His love which 
they could not deny. He therefore chose Mary as the mother 
of His Son, and fitted her for this sublime position by the great 
privilege of the Immaculate Conception. Thereby He manifests 
His power, His dominion over all creatures; yet what a sweet 
power is this which makes a creature the Mother of God! 

In sending Jesus to earth through Mary, He causes her to 
be an effective instrument in our redemption. He gives her the 
power to concur with Jesus in the work of salvation by making 
Her the mother from whom His Son will take his corporal life, 
that same corporal life which His Son will offer on the Cross 
for the sins of mankind. Such a miracle cannot but convince us 
of the mercy and love of our heavenly Father Who gives us 
hope in ourselves through His choice of Mary. 

There is also the manifestation of love which the Son 
showed. As our God and our Redeemer, He loves us with an 
infinite love, a love that could find no bounds. Heaven itself 
could not contain His love for us: He had to come to earth to 
exhibit it in His death on Calvary’s hill. But His love for Mary 
has an exclusiveness about it which makes it unique—so unique 
that it has no counterpart in heaven or on earth. He wanted 
His mother to be as beautiful, as pure, as perfect as creature 
could be. So He sought for some way to express that love. He 
found it in the privilege of the Immaculate Conception. Here 
was the first fruit of His Passion and Death. By the anticipated 
merits of His Redemption, the Son of God freed Mary from the 
stain of original sin before she could contract it. The Lily of 
Israel was to be a spotless lily from the very first instant of her 
entrance into the world. She who was to be the second Eve, the 
new mother of the redeemed race of man, His own mother, was 
to be the masterpiece of His hand. No stain, no blemish, no 
taint was to mar the soul of the greatest triumph of His Passion 
and Death. 

Then there is the manifestation of the love of the Holy 
Ghost. He it is, our faith tells us, Who confers grace on man- 
kind. Looking on Mary, the chosen ‘mother of the Son, ‘He 
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pours out on her the superabundance of His graces. He fits her 
for the exalted position of His spouse by making her a treasure- 
house of grace. She was, indeed, a miracle of grace. In speak- 
ing of Mary’s abundance of grace, the Saints and Doctors of the 
Church are boundless in their praise. St. Bonaventure says: 
“Such a copiousness of grace abounded in Mary that this gra- 
cious virgin can be called in a certain sense ‘Grace’.” And St. 
Bernard, who loves to sound the endless praises of the Virgin, 
says: “As much grace was given to Mary as it is possible to be 
given to one pure creature.” How great, then, must have been 
the love of the Holy Ghost for His virgin spouse! 

A striking indication of Mary’s perfection and plenitude of 
grace is to be seen in the salutation of the Archangel Gabriel 
when he announced to her that she was to be the Mother of 
God. Throughout the Scriptures we read that when the chosen 
of God are approached by heavenly messengers they are struck 
with awe at the sight of them; fear and consternation grip their 
hearts. For example, when David was approached by an angel 
we read that “he fainted away and laid in consternation.” When 
Gabriel comes to Mary we find that the Virgin was troubled, 
not because she could not bear the sight of him, but only be- 
cause of the strangeness of his message. How revealing, too, 
are the words of salutation: “Hail, full of grace!” Never were 
more beautiful words addressed to creature than these! 

Since the Immaculate Conception was so great a privilege 
as almost to exhaust the love of the Holy Trinity for Mary; 
since it raised her so high above every creature that she is wor- 
thy to be called the Queen of Heaven and earth, ought we not to 
glory in that privilege? After all, Mary is still a creature, still 
one of us. In a way, we share in Mary’s glory, for we are her 
children, descendents of this new Eve. And if we share in her 
glory, we ought likewise to imitate her as far as we can. 

In our consideration of the Immaculate Conception, we 
ought first of all to consider that we are called to be holy as 
Mary was holy; not in the same degree, of course, but in our 
own way. The Immaculate Conception is God’s manifestation 
of His love for Mary, and through Mary, for mankind, and a 
constant reminder that this love is ever held out to us. We have 
only to grasp it. Amid the trials and temptations of life, when 
sin and its allurements endeavor to entice us away from the 
service and the love of God,.a helper, an advocate, a guide is 
necessary. God gave us such a one in Mary. She is most power- 
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ful in His presence. She, who is one of us, is willing, ever will- 
ing, to help us. 

The thought of her holiness is a constant encouragement to 
us in the great struggle for salvation. She is the perfect crea- 
ture, the shining example of what God can do for man. What 
God did to fit her for her exalted position, He can do for us to 
fit us for our position. Mary is the ideal creature, and yet an 
ideal that is very close to us. For when Christ gave Mary to 
St. John on Calvary, He gave her to us too—to be our mother. 
From her throne in Heaven she looks down on her fellow crea- 
tures. She knows their weaknesses, their faults, their failings. 
In her heart there burns a true mother’s love for each and every 
one of her children. She wants all her children to be friends of 
God. In what better way can they become His friends than by 
imitating her? What better model is there to be found than the 
perfect creature? 

Truly, we cannot grasp with our feeble minds the full mean- 
ing of Mary’s Immaculate Conception. We cannot understand 
to the full all it entails. But we can praise her, we can honor 
her. The Church does not exaggerate Mary’s excellence when 
she bids us honor her in a special way on the feast of the Im- 
maculate Conception. As Christmas finds us rejoicing at the 
birth of the Emmanuel, our “God-with-us,” so should the feast 
of Mary’s Immaculate Conception be a time of joy and hap- 
piness. 








THE EPIPHANY 


FIDELIS ANDERSON, O.P. 


HE adoration by the Magi, usually portrayed at the Crib, is 
an event to which the Church attaches a great importance 
and significance. On the feast of the Epiphany, or Mani- 
festation, two other “manifestations” of Christ, one made 

on the occasion of His Baptism and the other when he changed water 

into wine at Cana, are commemorated in the Divine Office. But the 
central theme of the feast, which alone is mentioned in the Mass of 
the Epiphany, is the adoration by the Magi. The feast ranks with 

Easter and Christmas among the great feasts of the year, and in 

many countries is a holyday of obligation. 

Here in the United States we have lost sight of the deep sig- 
nificance of the adoration by the Magi. To many of us, January 6th 
means little more than that the time has come for the dismantling of 
the Crib or the discarding of the Christmas tree. But the Church has 
always regarded the Epiphany as a most joyous feast, commemorative 
of God’s bounteous calling of pagan nations to salvation. Pope St. 
Leo the Great thus invites Christians to participate in its celebration : 
“Let us recognize in the Magi who adore Christ, the primordial 
fruits of our vocation and of our faith; and let us celebrate with 
exultant spirits the beginnings of our blessed hope. . . . Just as 
they drew forth from their treasuries mystical gifts, to offer them to 
the Lord, so let us bring forth from our hearts those things which 
are worthy of God.” 

We should be more interested in the adoration by the Magi first, 
because of the Church’s attitude towards it and, secondly, because the 
study and consideration of it is both intriguing and inspiring. The 
scope of this paper will be limited to a discussion of the Magi them- 
selves, the star which led them, and their adoration of the Infant. 

Following the opinion of some of the Fathers, we usually repre- 
sent the Magi as being three in number. We call them Caspar, Mel- 
chior and Balthasar. Various different numbers and names are as- 
signed to them by other peoples. 
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We commonly follow the tradition which says that the Magi 
were kings—a tradition that has given rise to many beautiful cus- 
toms, such as the presentation of precious gifts to the divine Infant 
by kings and emperors and by their subjects, in imitation of the Magi. 
Saints Cyprian, Basil, Chrysostom, Jerome, Hilary, Bede and others 
believed the Magi to have been petty kings or princes. 


The frequent picturization of one of the Magi as an Ethiopian 
may be explained in one of three ways. ‘The first explanation is that 
Osorius, appealing to Indian traditions, asserted that two of the 
Magi, one a Persian and the other a Caramanian, associated with 
themselves the Indian king of Cranganore, who was nearly black and 
like an Ethiopian. Or we may explain it by saying that all of the 
Magi came from Arabia, one or more of them from that section of 
Arabia known as eastern Ethiopia. Some appeal to the traditional 
names of the Magi to determine whence they came: Caspar, as point- 
ing to the Caspian Sea or to the Japhetites; Melchior, meaning king 
of light, as pointing to Egypt and western Ethiopia; Balthasar, a 
Chaldean name, as pointing to the countries around Babylon. The 
common teaching today is that the Magi came from Persia or 
Chaldea. 

We sometimes wonder why the birth of Christ should have been 
announced to the Magi. Since the Nativity was the foreshadowing of 
the universal redemption He was to effect, it was fitting that His birth 
be proclaimed to men of every race and condition of life. It was 
announced to the Jews and to those who were simple and of lowly 
station, in the persons of the Shepherds; to the holy and just and to 
both sexes, in the persons of Simeon and Anna; to the Gentiles, the 
: learned, the powerful, and sinners, in the persons of the Magi.' 

What became of the Magi after they returned to their own 
country we do not know. It is said that after the Resurrection St. 
Thomas the Apostle baptized them, and they became his associates in 
the preaching of the Gospel. A supposititious work attributed to 
Dexter, Bishop of Barcelona in the time of Theodosius the Great, 
records their martyrdom for the faith in 70 A. D., in these words: 
“In Arabia Felix, in the city of Sessania (of the Adrumeti), the mar- 
tyrdom of the holy kings, the three Magi, Gaspar, Balthassar and 
Melchior, who adored Christ.” A tradition says that they were 
martyrs and that their bodies were venerated first at Constantinople, 
transferred later to Milan, and taken to Cologne when Barbarossa 
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conquered Milan. Even to this day the relics of the Three Kings are 
venerated at a shrine in the Cathedral at Cologne. 

When we wish to impart information to others by signs, we use 
those signs which are most familiar to them. At the time of Christ’s 
birth the Gentiles, and especially astronomers such as the Magi were, 
devoted much time and attention to the study of the stars. We can 
therefore see that the use of a star as a sign to the Magi was very 
apt and fitting. 

Discussion as to the part played by the star in guiding the Magi 
to Jesus has given rise to a score or more of theories. Controversy 
has waxed strong especially with regard to the meaning of the words 
of the wisemen, quoted in Matthew 2, 2: “Where is he that is born 
king of the Jews? For we have seen his star in the East, and are 
come to adore him.” 

Here is a good interpretation of the text: The Magi, when in 
the East, saw the star shining with great brilliancy towards Judea. 
The star soon disappeared. Having learned its meaning by divine 
inspiration, they set out to find the Child whose birth it announced. 
When they said they were come to adore Him they meant that their 
purpose was not merely to offer him the homage due to men of high 
rank and dignity, but to honor Him by an act of Jatria, which is of- 
fered to God alone. The Magi knew, then, at least vaguely, that the 
Child to whom they were going was divine. 

It is easy to find arguments, some strong, some weak, against 
every statement made in the preceding paragraph. But the interpre- 
tation presented is sound, seems most consonant with the text of St. 
Matthew, and is held by many modern commentators and Scriptural 
scholars. We now pass on to a consideration of the part played by 
the star in leading the Magi from Jerusalem to Bethlehem. 

To guide them thus, the star must have moved in a southerly di- 
rection, unlike ordinary stars. Furthermore, it must have been trav- 
elling close to the earth to guide the Magi onward and, by stopping, 
to point out the particular house where Jesus and Mary were. God 
could have made one of the ordinary stars leave its orbit and act as 
this guiding star did. But since miracles are not to be multiplied 
without necessity, we must seek another solution. Breen expresses 
the common opinion with regard to the nature of the star, in these 
words : 

“Now let us look at this matter in a practical way. Let us 
represent to ourselves that we are seeking a certain habita- 
tion in some small village, and that God should deign to 
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show us thither by a star. We can readily see how close 

that star must be to the object of our search. A star must 

be close to the earth to point out a village ; closer still, to dis- 

tinguish a certain dwelling in that village. Resting on these 

sure foundations, we believe that the star of Bethlehem was 

a created light of great brightness, called into being by the 

omnipotence of God for this express purpose. ‘ 

The use of the star to guide the Magi gave rise to the Order of 
the Star, instituted in France early in the eleventh century in honor 
of the Blessed Virgin, Star of the Sea. The purpose of the Order 
was to implore the Blessed Mother to be a guiding star to its mem- 
bers. The thirty knights of the chief nobility of France who were 
members of the Order bore on their clothing the figure of a star with 
this motto: “The stars show the way to the kings.” This Order was 
afterwards changed by King Louis XI of France into the Order of 
St. Michael. 

Just when the Magi arrived in Bethlehem is unknown. Many 
have held that they entered into the holy presence of Jesus and Mary 
thirteen days after the Nativity. No proof for this theory can be 
adduced. One who holds it will encounter some difficulties, especially 
in giving a satisfactory explanation of the fact that on the occasion 
of the Purification, about three weeks later, Mary made the offering 
prescribed for poor people. Anyone might reasonably ask what had 
become of the gold presented by the Magi. From a study of the 
Gospels of Saints Matthew, Mark and Luke it seems most probable 
that the recorded events of Christ’s early years took place in this 
order: the Annunciation, the Visitation, the Nativity, the Circum- 
cision, the Presentation, the adoration by the Magi, the flight into 
Egypt, the massacre of the Holy Innocents, the return from Egypt. 

The Magi offered gifts to the divine Infant: gold, a precious 
metal; frankincense, a gum which, when burnt, yields pleasant aro- 
matic fumes; myrrh, a bitter aromatic gum of great value, used in 
making ointments for the body and for embalming. They were cer- 
tainly gifts fit for a king. St. Bernard was of the opinion that the 
Magi offered gold to succor the poverty of the Holy Family, myrrh 
to strengthen Christ’s infant limbs, frankincense to offset the un- 
pleasant odors of the stable. Some suggest that the frankincense and 
the myrrh may have been sold and that their price, together with the 
gold, may have supported the Holy Family during their sojourn in 
Egypt. However, it is generally held that the frankincense was 
burned in honor of the Child. 
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St. Thomas Aquinas says that in their offering of gold, which 
signifies power, the Magi acknowledged Christ as the Creator; in 
the offering of myrrh, which is a preservative, they confessed Him 
as the conserver of all created things; in their offering of frankin- 
cense, they recognized him as the Redeemer—for just as frankin- 
cense is immolated in honor of God, so Christ was to be immolated 
on the Cross for the redemption of mankind. Some of the Fathers 
taught that, illuminated by the Holy Ghost, the Wisemen offered gold 
as to the great King, frankincense as to God, myrrh as to the Man 
who was to die for the salvation of mankind. 

In treating of the journey to Bethlehem, spiritual writers are 
wont to dwell especially on the faith of the Magi, and on the wond- 
rous ways by which God calls sinners back to Him or draws the 
virtuous into closer union with Him. The gifts offered are variously 
interpreted as significative of charity and of moral virtues. For 
example, St. Gregory says: “We offer gold, if we shine by the light 
of wisdom; frankincense, if we are redolent with fervent prayer; 
myrrh, if we mortify the vices of the flesh.” Another interpretation, 
especially applicable to Religious, is: “Gold is voluntary poverty. 
For this poverty is most rich, and far more pleasing to God than all 
the gold in the world. Frankincense is obedience, whereby a man 
offers his own will and intellect, yea, his entire self, to God. Myrrh 
is fasting, mortification of the flesh; and what springs from mor- 
tification, chastity.” 
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LET US PRAY 


CLEMENT DELLA PENTA, O.P. 


F: : HE grandeur and majesty of the Roman Catacombs in- 
fama spire awe; about nine hundred miles of tunnels and 
ge} tombs echo from the distant past the tremendous power 

of the Gospel. Guided by the light of supernatural faith, 
the early Christians burrowed into the darkness of the earth and 
gouged out their gigantic “Credo” in the Son of God, in His 
Church and more especially in the communion of saints and in 
the power of prayer. The rays of the sun did not penetrate to 
their city but Christ illumined their minds and inflamed their 
hearts as they offered up the Holy Sacrifice and poured forth 
their prayers. 

Saint Paul preached the same Gospel to the Greek philos- 
ophers at the Areopagus, but they shut their eyes to the light. 
Most of them did not pray; many scoffed at prayer. They 
argued daily, trying to find the answer to life and its riddles; 
but, turning aside from the beacon of faith and groping with 
dimmed intellects, most of them found but small fragments of 
the truth. Down through the centuries there were always some 
who ridiculed prayer and many more who never took it seri- 
ously. Today, who can number the multitude who never open 
their lips or hearts to their heavenly Father in prayer? 


But the Christian of the Catacombs and the Christian of 
today have good reason to pray. Has not the Son of God prayed 
and taught His disciples to pray? Has not Peter, the vicar of 
Christ, prayed and asked prayers? Did not the Old Law and 
the Prophets exhort the people to pray? Do not the saints and 
martyrs pray continually? Those who ridicule prayer are wise 
in their own conceits, but despise the “foolishness” of God. 





Sometimes we wonder how men can wander so far from the 
truth. We must remember, however, that the pathway of truth 
is a narrow one, flanked by many misleading by-paths, often 
soaring in steep inclines. With the lamp of faith, the road is 
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clear; without this lamp it is easy to follow trails that twist and 
turn into various entanglements of error. 

Some do not pray because they think our affairs are not 
governed by Divine Providence. If God is not interested in His 
creatures, why pray? Not a few philosophers and scientists in 
all ages fell into this attitude because they were staggered by 
the indescribable and unfathomable immensity of the universe. 
In comparison, our own earth is such a tiny speck, and man 
fades into still further insignificance. But they forgot that man 
is more than body, that he has a spiritual soul, a soul that is not 
material, not composed of matter, but of a higher order. They 
forgot that man has ideas, concepts, knowledge. He can pierce 
the bounds of this finite universe and know its Creator, the In- 
finite. He is made to the image and likeness of God Himself, 
and is ordained to eternal union with his Creator. They forgot 
that the Creator of the Universe sent His Son to this earth in 
order to redeem men and to give them eternal life. 

Others, seeing the struggles and tragedies in the animal 
kingdom and other defects in nature, conclude that God has no 
care for these things. They do not consider that God desires 
the good of the whole universe and allows particular goods to 
be sacrificed to the order and beauty of the whole. It must be 
remembered further that God cursed the earth as a punishment 
for man’s sin. 

The evils and miseries of men seem to argue that God does 
not care overmuch for His creatures. Enormous calamities, 
plagues, diseases and pain have been man’s lot. The sins of man- 
kind seem to challenge the very power and patience of God. 
But man as he came from the hand of God was free from suffer- 
ings and death. He lost his wonderful gifts only because he re- 
belled against his Maker. So too, who can number the evils man 
heaps upon his own head because he rebels against God’s law? 
Physical evils have their place in the divine plan. They may 
lead to eternal life where God will restore above measure. Sin, 
the work of man, is the evil that is most terrible, because it cuts 
us off from God and leads to an eternity of despair and suffer- 
ing. Seen through our narrow, limited and blurred vision, the 
skeins of life seem to be hopelessly tangled; but viewed from 
eternal heights and in the light of eternal reward and punish- 
ment the focus becomes clearer, and we begin to trace the pat- 
tern of God’s goodness and providence. 
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That God rules and governs the universe is clear from the 
fact that He is the first cause of all things and His power is all- 
embracing. It extends to every creature and to every act of 
every creature. He created them and ordained them to their 
end. He sustains them in every moment of their existence. 
God has provided especially for man by ordaining the inferior 
creatures, the animal and vegetable kingdoms, to man’s domin- 
ion and service. Furthermore, no creature, neither man nor 
angel, can exercise its powers without God’s influence. Nothing 
happens without God’s activity and permission. “Yea, the very 
hairs of your head are all numbered.” In the case of man, God 
moves him in a special manner by His grace, so that he may 
attain his supernatural end, the vision of God. We must meas- 
ure God’s love and providence by the fact that He sent His Son 
to liberate men from sin and to open the gates of heaven by sac- 
rificing Himself. With Saint Paul, the Christian exclaims: “. . . 
to them that love God, all things work together unto good.” 
We cannot say that it is useless to pray because God does not 
care about us. 

Others take this attitude. God's will is unchangeable. His 
eternal decrees will be carried out. My little prayers cannot 
change His plans; why should I pray? As will be shown a 
little later, however, we do not ask God to change His plans 
when we pray. Again, others claim that since God’s will is un- 
changeable it forces all things to act according to its decrees; 
that man has no free will. If such were the case, prayer would 
have no power, it would not merit any answer. That God’s will 
is unchangeable is most certain, for God is infinitely perfect, not 
subject to change or imperfection. This does not mean that He 
destroys our free will. God arranges some things to happen of 
necessity; He arranges other things to come about by means 
of free agents. It would be foolish for God to equip His crea- 
tures with free will and then strip them of this power by forc- 
ing them to act against that will. 

Those who maintain that the heavenly bodies, or that physi- 
cal, chemical or biological changes, or the whole environment 
of man control his actions so as to rob him of free will, also re- 
ject the power of prayer. If all things happen necessarily as a 
result of these changes and environment, prayer would be but 
another mechanical reflex, and would have no more merit in 
God’s sight than a waterfall. That the heavenly bodies influ- 
ence our lives to a great extent no one wishes to deny. We can 
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readily imagine what would happen if the warmth and light of 
the sun were taken from us. It is easy to see how the weather 
disposes us to act in various ways according to our tempera- 
ments; how heat, cold, rain, fog and the other conditions result- 
ing from the influence of the stars and planets can play upon an 
individual make-up. That chemical, physical and biological 
activities form the basis of man’s material structure is equally 
evident. We also know that physical characteristics and their 
dispositions to character traits are inherited by children from 
their progenitors. To affirm, however, that these causes abso- 
lutely determine every single action of man is contrary to com- 
mon sense and every day experience. Man’s soul is immaterial 
and its powers are above those of matter. Free will and intelli- 
gence are powers that cannot be absolutely subject to material 
influences. The heavenly bodies, man’s environment, the inter- 
action and succession of causes may incline a man to act along 
certain lines, but they can be resisted and are resisted. Further- 
more, as we look about us today and view the marvels which 
science has wrought, we realize that man can control and en- 
slave nature for his service. He can and does interrupt the or- 
dinary course of material nature. Therefore, since man is free 
and all things do not happen through blind necessity or an in- 
exorable fate, prayer cannot be discarded on this score. 

There are others who admit that all things are subject to 
Divine Providence and that prayers have influence with God, but 
who err by saying that the dispositions of God’s Providence are 
changeable. In other words, when a man asks God for any- 
thing, God will change His plans if necessary, in order to an- 
swer this prayer. This cannot be, as we have seen that God’s 
will is unchangeable. The true solution of how prayer is useful 
must take into account the fact that God does not change the 
decrees of His Providence, nor does He force men to fulfill His 
will. 

How can we harmonize God’s immutable Providence with 
the power of prayer? Saint Thomas answers very briefly and 
very clearly. Divine Providence disposes not only what events 
will take place, but also from what causes and in what order. In 
other words, God Who is infinite in power and knowledge for- 
sees all things great and small. He foresees how all things will 
happen, whether through the natural laws He established, or 
from the succession and interaction of causes, or from the free 
will of man or angel. But among other causes is included prayer. 
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Thus we pray not because we wish to change God's will, but to 
fulfill the conditions under which God has preordained we should 
receive that for which we ask. God foresaw from all eternity 
our prayers and so disposed affairs that they might be answered 
if He saw fit. God foresaw from all eternity that men would 
need help to save their souls; He also realized that they would 
need many temporal goods; and since He commanded them to 
pray, He arranged His plans with this in mind. Thus by praying 
we fulfill the conditions God has laid down that our prayers be 
answered. Saint Gregory states it nicely: “Men by the very 
act of petitioning God, merit to receive what the Omnipotent 
God has disposed to give them from all eternity.” 

In many places Holy Scripture tells us that God has ordained 
that prayers act as secondary causes in obtaining the good we 
need from Him. The Son of God Himself confirms us in this 
position. He has expressed Himself in very strong language 
when speaking of prayer. “Pray, that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion.” “And all things whatsoever you shall ask in prayer, be- 
lieving, you shall receive.” ‘Ask and you shall receive.” The 
vast majority of men admit they need help to attain salvation 
and to support the trials and burdens of this life. The natural 
desire to turn to the Almighty Creator and Governor of the uni- 
verse is not a vain vapor of disordered nerves, nor a futile ex- 
pression of anguish, but a reasonable action based on solid prin- 
ciples. God wants to help us and wishes us to ask Him for help. 
If He does not take away our misery, He will give us strength 
to bear our cross as He gave His Son strength to bear His. 

Besides the wonderful power prayer has with God, it also 
has other good effects on us. When we pray we realize that we 
depend on God for all things. We do not tell God anything new, 
since He knows what we are about to ask before we ask it; 
but by praying we impress on ourselves our utter helplessness 
and His boundless generosity. Nor can we say it would be more 
generous for the Almighty and All-good God to provide for our 
every need without any effort on our part. His infinite mercy con- 
siders our frailty. There is the danger that we would not appre- 
ciate His gifts if they came without effort of ours. In fact, do 
we not forget how many gifts He has showered on us, alto- 
gether without our asking? How many times do we thank Him 
for creating us a “little less than angels”; for sending us His 
Son to be our Redeemer; for raising us up to be His adopted 
sons through Baptism? He wants us to pray to Him because 
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we then learn to go to Him with confidence; because we appre- 
ciate more fully how He is the source of all goodness. Saint 
Chrysostom says it is a wonderful happiness and glory for man 
to converse with God, to speak with Christ; to desire what He 
wishes and to ask what He desires. 

Recalling these thoughts to mind from time to time we can 
enter more deeply into the spirit of the Church. We will be at- 
tentive and fervent when we say with her: “Let us pray! O 
God, whose providence in its ordering faileth not; we humbly 
beseech Thee, that whatever is harmful Thou mayst withhold, 
and whatever is helpful, Thou mayst bestow. Through Christ 
our Lord. Amen.” 











THE ENIGMA OF THE CLOISTER 


ANSELM VITIE, O.P. 





aN MID the turmoil and hubbub of the Twentieth Century, when 
espa the whole world seems to have been drawn into the swirling 
ee vortex of chaos, the foundation of a cloistered community 
of Sisters will indeed prove an enigma to many. Such an 
undertaking stands out as a protest against the frivolity and reckless- 
ness of material prosperity. To modern and unbelieving eyes the 
cloister is as a piece of mechanism to the child—an anomaly, lacking 
sufficient explanation. There is, however, a purpose behind the clois- 
ter: a purpose which to profane eyes may or may not be convincing, 
but none the less a purpose which, to those who pursue this spiritual 
art of renunciation, means more than the total aggregation of all that 
the worldling holds dear in a material way. Just as the man of 
affairs has in his life a terminus towards whose acquisition he directs 
his every action, so also has the religious man or woman an all-ab- 
sorbing object after which he or she strives with every faculty of 
soul and body. Both seek the termination of the road where they 
hope to find rest and peace. For the religious, this much-desired end 
is the vision of God. This is the raison d’étre of every religious in- 
stitute. This was primarily the reason why on October 4th, 1932, a 
small band of courageous ladies was duly and ceremoniously enclosed 
at Maryknoll, N. Y., under the rule covering the enclosure according 
to the Constitutions of the nuns of the Sacred Order of Preachers. 

The Foreign Mission Sisters of Saint Dominic, commonly 
known as the Maryknoll Sisters, were canonically erected on Febru- 
ary 14th, 1920. As the name implies, the community is devoted to 
the conversion of the heathen; and since its inception has made such 
rapid strides that it now boasts of over four hundred members, rep- 
resenting the United States, Europe, Hawaii, Canada, Australia, 
Japan, China and Korea. It is, however, an American institution. 
God has obviously blessed this foundation of Missionary Sisters and 
hence what greater return could they have made than by offering 
Him some of their number as a complete holocaust in the foundation 
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of a cloistered branch of their community. It is proof positive of 
the fertile soil upon which the parent vine is planted and an augury 
of greater accomplishments to be attained in the future. 

Maryknoll Cloister is not a separation from the original estab- 
lishment, but rather its complement. It is a move intended to draw 
down more abundantly the blessings of God upon the work of the 
active members of the commuity laboring in the mission fields, as 
well as upon all missionary endeavor in general. The enclosed Sis- 
ters, who have so generously relinquished all in the service of God, 
even the satisfaction resulting from the knowledge of having drawn 
souls to Him through a life of activity, to devote themselves exclus- 
ively to contemplation, prayer and penance, are placing spiritual 
weapons in the hands of those soldiers who go forth to battle for 
Christ with prayer upon their lips and courage in their hearts. 

The feasibility of the cloister is a much-mooted question, due to 
the fact that its purpose is frequently obscured in a haze of misun- 
derstanding. Many look askance upon the enclosure; many more 
consider it from a distance, thinking it far in excess of their com- 
prehension. Yet there is no life more authenticated by the joint tes- 
timony of Scripture and Tradition, or more favored by the constant 
practise of the Church. The cloister is nothing more than a house 
of continual prayer; a thurible, as it were, from which arises by day 
and night that incense which is pleasing to God. It is a repetition of 
the “folly” of the Cross through which propitiation is offered for 
the sins of mankind and blessings asked upon the works of His hand. 
It is a potent, though silent, example of the spirit of contemplation ; 
men take courage from example, and the acquisition of a spirit of 
contemplation is the initial step towards the attainment of beatitude. 
“Actual example,” says Saint Bernard, “is a practical and powerful 
discourse; it is a persuasive argument, a forcible incentive to attempt 
that which one sees to be feasible.” Cultivation of the spiritual sense 
is the means whereby the soul, blunted by materialism, is brought to 
a keen realization of its high estate. Even though a life of prayer 
and mortification be outwardly repudiated by many, they must, nev- 
ertheless, inwardly admire the spiritual vigor which prompts others 
to undertake so great a task. 

Inclinations differ and each one sees according to his light. Some 
are called to contemplation; others to a life of activity; others to an 
harmonious fusion of both. It is God’s way of preserving balance 
and order in the world. Each one follows the road which leads 
him to the attainment of that goal which he so ardently seeks. 
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The Dominican Order has inherited from its founder those 
ideals which so satisfactorily blend both the contemplative and active 
lives. Saint Dominic realized the necessity of tempering a life of 
action with contemplation. He was aware of the utter impossibility 
of presenting the great truths of faith in a favorable way to the 
people unless one had first removed from himself the shadowy out- 
lines and made these truths stand out sharply and clearly in his own 
mind. Contemplation has that in it which makes what was previously 
as vague and flimsy as summer gossamer, to become clear and sub- 
stantial. It not only forces the will to adhere to truth for beauty’s 
sake, but also to be guided by the wisdom which it imparts. Because 
of it, God enriches the soul with graces and crowns it in the end with 
that beatitude which every man seeks and for which every man was 
created. 

The establishment of contemplative communities is a proof that 
the Church is still the Mother of Sanctity, for through the medium 
of contemplation the souls of her children rise to heights unattainable 
when they are ‘busy about many things.’ The roads to perfection in 
the spiritual life are diverse and various, but they ultimately converge 
at the same end. Some follow the higher levels in which they seek a 
stronger bond of union with God; others are content to travel along 
lower levels. The distinction, however, should not be sought nor 
drawn with mathematical precision, for since Charity is the very es- 
sence of Christianity, the travellers on each path share it in a greater 
or less degree. In reality there may be said to be but one light on the 
road to perfection—the lamp of Charity. Specifically, however, we 
may conceive of different lights, according to the greater or less 
degree of Charity which is present. 

Spiritual culture is the means by which dignity and appreciation 
are infused into human life. It is the flowering of Christianity, and 
it is grown and nourished in the garden of the cloister. It is the un- 
seen heroes of the cloister, who, by sacrifice of self, propitiate for the 
many crimes and irreverences perpetrated in the name of modern 
advancement. Hence the cloister has a very practical purpose both 
in the life of the Church and in that of the State. Those dwelling 
therein are not confined by the limits of its walls; theirs is a mission 
field embracing the very confines of the earth; their prayers are the 
bond in which all humanity is united. The cross of Christ is their 
only sermon. 

The present world crisis is a striking example of the results of 
a lack of spirituality. The elementary structure of Christianity has 
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been neglected and the virtues of charity, purity of heart and humility 
have been supplanted by the vices of greed, lust and pride. The ap- 
palling lack of international trust; the ever-increasing tendency of 
those in high places to inculcate godless principles into the minds of 
those who look to them for guidance; so-called Christian sects con- 
secutively discarding the rudiments of Christ’s religion; His divinity 
called into question; the doctrine of reward and punishment cast 
aside as a remnant of the Dark Ages; the very existence of God 
denied and openly declared to be a fiction of theological imagining ; 
all take their root in the fact that man has forgotten that the spiritual 
takes precedence over the material, regarded from any angle. 

The cloister is not an enigma. On the contrary, it is one of the 
most lucid and practical institutions ever conceived. Civilization 
without it is civilization without a foundation, for the cloister is the 
fountain-head from which springs the realization of Christian ideals. 
It is as a brilliant light enabling the world to see the many deceits 
which hide its real self from itself. It is an experienced guide point- 
ing out the way to social justice, for it removes the dust and cobwebs 
of greed and avarice from the soul of man. It is not deceived, for 
its reason is most practical: it separates truth from falsehood. 
Riches, honors, fame, it does not despise in others; but for itself— 
clasping the treasures of virtue to its bosom it presses on in the pur- 
suit of spirituality. 








FIRST THINGS FIRST 


VINCENT McEACHEN, O.P. 


F:. q O be consistent means to stand by one’s principles and to 
fete follow them out in action. A man is consistent who at least 
tries to carry out what he believes and professes. In every 
walk of life consistency is desirable. The man who is con- 
sistent in his temporal affairs is usually the successful man of the 
world. He is successful because he realizes the end for which he is 
striving, and utilizes the means necessary to reach that end. He 
uses his intelligence and strives most where the means are most im- 
portant—he places first things first. He realizes well that if he is 
inconsistent his loss may be great, that he may suffer, or that he may 
lose prestige or popularity that otherwise might be his. 

Consistency in religion is especially desirable. If we fail to be 
consistent in matters of the world the loss may be great, but at worst 
the loss is only material. On the contrary, to be inconsistent in the 
matter of giving to God the worship that belongs to Him brings a 
spiritual loss and often spells destruction. To be a consistent Cath- 
olic means to live up to your religion, to act according to its princi- 
ples. It is easy to say that we believe and assent to all that the Cath- 
olic Church teaches, but it is much more difficult amidst the daily 
trials and temptations of this life to live what the Church teaches and 
commands, to express in all our actions the faith that is in us. If we 
say we believe all the Church teaches and our lives are a contradiction 
of the truth we say is in our hearts, then it avails us but little. “Ev- 
ery one that heareth these my words and doth them not shall be like 
a foolish man that built his house upon the sand; and the rain fell 
and the floods came, and the winds blew, and they beat upon that 
house and it fell, and great was the fall thereof.”" 

There are many Catholics who are utterly inconsistent in all that 
pertains to their religion. There are those who come to church three 
times a year. They come on St. Blase’s day to have their throats 
blessed, on Ash Wednesday to have the ashes put on their foreheads, 
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* Matt. vii, 26-27. 
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and on Palm Sunday to receive the palms. These people, while they 
profess a great love for the sacramentals, almost entirely disregard 
the Sacraments. They seem to salve their consciences by partici- 
pating in such ceremonies which require little worthiness on their own 
part; they hope that the sacramentals will in some miraculous way 
make up for their neglect of the Sacraments. These same people 
frequently are most consistent in their temporal affairs; and yet 
when it has to do with their eternal happiness, with the salvation of 
their immortal souls, their inconsistency shows a woeful lack of 
reasoning. They lay more stress on the less important means in 
striving for their salvation—they fail to place first things first. 


What is the cause of this regrettable condition of so many of 
our people? Why is it that so many of them stress the sacramentals 
and show so little regard for the Sacraments? To us it simply means 
that they do not understand them properly, that they do not realize 
fully the difference between the Sacraments and the sacramentals. 
Particularly, they have not the proper idea of the Sacraments. Their 
knowledge is not only scant but often erroneous, and it seems that 
this is why they show such disregard for them. 


Let us reflect briefly upon the difference between the Sacraments 
and sacramentals, and in particular on certain aspects of the Sacra- 
ments. A sacramental is anything set apart or blessed by the Church 
to excite good thoughts and to increase devotion, and through these 
movements of the heart to remit venial sin. A Sacrament, on the 
other hand, is a visible and outward sign instituted by Christ to sig- 
nify grace and to give the grace it signifies.” 


It is evident from the above definition of sacramentals that they 
are only exterior signs or symbols. But it is of faith that the Sac- 
raments, besides being exterior signs and symbols of grace, contain 
the grace they signify; that is, they produce grace ex opere operato, 
or of themselves, grace which sanctifies man, provided no obstacle is 
in the way. Here lies the essential difference between the Sacra- 
ments and the sacramentals. However good and perfect the sacra- 
mentals may be, they cannot of themselves produce grace, but are 
dependent upon the dispositions of the one receiving. For example, 
the Sacraments produce grace of themselves as the sun produces 
light. We say “if no obstacle is put in the way.” For it is with the 
grace of the Sacraments as with the rays of the sun which cannot 
give light to the earth if an obstacle is in the way. 


* Council of Trent—Sess. VIII, Canons 1-12. 
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The sacramentals act like a prayer of petition. They are not 
causes of grace. Their efficacy depends partly on the dispositions of 
the one receiving and partly on the mercy of God. The Sacraments 
however are true causes of sanctifying grace. They have been likened 
to the distant reservoir from which water gushes forth to fountains 
and hydrants all over the city. So the great reservoir of grace, which 
has been filled for us by the Passion and Death of Christ, sends forth 
its living waters at its appointed outlets, the Sacraments. 

To fully appreciate the use of the Sacraments we should con- 
sider the following reasons why they were instituted. The first rea- 
son is to increase our faith. The human mind is so constituted that 
it cannot attain knowledge except through the senses. Thus the mer- 
ciful God out of His supreme goodness helps us to understand more 
easily the effects wrought by His hidden power, by wisely manifest- 
ing that power through the medium of certain sensible signs. St. 
John Chrysostom expresses this admirably when he says: “If man 
were free from the burden of a body, those good gifts would have 
been presented naked and covered by no veil; but because the soul is 
joined to the body, it was altogether necessary to use the help of 
sensible things in order to have them understood.” 

The second reason is to confirm our hope. Most of us are like 
“doubting Thomas” and not easily induced to believe in mere prom- 
ises. Therefore God from the very beginning of the world has in- 
dicated His Will by words, and frequently He has added signs to His 
words, signs which often had a miraculous appearance. Recall when 
God sent Moses to liberate the people of Israel, how Moses distrusted 
the aid even of God Who had sent Him, not of course because of 
audacity, but because he feared he could not bear the burden or that 
his people would not readily listen to the divine promises. In this 
case the Lord confirmed His promises by many signs, in order to 
strengthen the hope, not particularly of Moses, but of the Jewish 
people. Just as in the Old Testament God confirmed His promises 
by certain signs, so in the New Law Christ instituted certain sensible 
signs to serve as pledges of the obligations contracted by Him, to in- 
crease our hope in the fulfillment of His promises. 

The next or third reason is a remedy for our souls. St. Ambrose 
says that the Sacraments were instituted to be available, as the rem- 
edies and medicine of the Samaritan in the Gospel, to restore or pre- 
serve the health of the soul. Consider that the animating principle 
of our body is our soul, and that the animating principle of our soul 
is sanctifying grace. Mortal sin causes the soul to die spiritually ; that 
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is, it causes sanctifying grace to depart. Now the function of the 
Sacraments is either to restore or to increase sanctifying grace so that 
the soul takes on new life, or becomes strengthened and invigorated. 
Therefore our Divine Lord has bequeathed to his Church Sacra- 
ments guaranteed by His word and promise, through which we may 
be certain that the fruits of His Passion and Death are truly com- 
municated to us, provided that each applies that remedy to himself. 


The fourth and final reason for the Sacraments is for a bond of 
union among the faithful. They serve as notes and symbols to dis- 
tinguish the faithful from all others. St. Augustine tells us: “There 
can be no society of men belonging to any religion, true or false, con- 
solidated into one body, unless they are bound together by some bond 
of visible signs.” The Sacraments of the New Law bind the faithful 
together by a holy bond, as well as distinguish Christians from in- 
fidels.* 


We have it on faith that Christ instituted the seven Sacraments 
of the New Law. The Church has no power to institute a Sacra- 
ment, for the Sacraments, as we have seen, produce grace. St. 
Thomas tells us: “None but God can cause grace, since grace is 
nothing else than a participated likeness of the divine nature.”* 

The seven Sacraments of the New Law are mentioned more or 
less explicitly in the New Testament. Naturally one will not find a 
systematic account of them, or of the teachings of Christ, as one will 
find in a book of theology. Nevertheless Christ entrusted the Sacra- 
ments to His Church just as He entrusted the Bible to her safe-keep- 
ing. Simply because they were not drawn up in a complete system- 
atic list as they are today is no reason to say that they did not exist 
then as they do today. 

The Abbé Broglie expresses this truth very forcibly and very 
completely when he says: “After all, the doctrine has been the same 
during all ages, because all our sacramental rites have always been 
used with faith in their efficacy. But the systematic and philosophic 
has progressed. The proposition that there are seven Sacraments of 
the New Law, which alone produce grace ex opere operato, now a 
dogma of faith, could not have appeared evident in the eleventh cen- 
tury on account of a lack of precision in language. The Church ad- 
vances in her knowledge of the truth; she advances slowly and pru- 
dently, but she does advance; each century adds more precision in 





* Msgr. Hagan—A Compendium of Catechetical Instruction. Vol. II, p. 7. 
* Summa Theol., III, q. 62, a. 1. 
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language, more completeness in her knowledge. The condition of 
this progress is the assistance of the Holy Ghost, directing human 
thought, and repressing its errors.’ 

Since we believe that the Sacraments are a divine remedy pre- 
scribed by Our Lord for the salvation of man, should we neglect 
and ignore them? It is not our purpose to belittle the sacramentals. 
Holy Mother Church has always recommended the sacramentals as 
most profitable for our spiritual welfare. The sacramentals are clearly 
connected with the Sacraments, inasmuch as they prepare the soul 
for a more worthy reception of the Sacraments. They should be 
made use of by all Catholics; much merit will be derived from them. 
But sacramentals are not and cannot be substitutes for Sacraments, 
nor should they be so used. Let first things be first, especially when 
the objective is as great as it is in this case. 





° Conferences sur la vie surnaturelle, p. 307. 








LITURGICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE MASS—III 


ALEXIUS SIMONES, O.P. 


FTER the Credo, the catechumens having been dismissed, 
the root of the service—the repetition of what Our Lord 
did at the Last Supper—begins. Our Lord took bread and 
wine. So bread and wine must first be brought to the cele- 

brant and placed before him on the altar. St. Justin says that “bread 
and a cup of wine are brought to the president of the brethren.” 
Originally at this point the people brought up bread and wine which 
were received by the deacon and placed on the credence table. How- 
ever, in the Eastern rites and in the Gallican rite a later practice of 
preparing the bread and wine before the beginning of the Mass grew 
up. Rome alone kept the original practice of offering them at this 
point, when they are about to be consecrated. In the Middle Ages, 
as the public presentation of the gifts by the people had disappeared, 
there seemed to be a void. This interval was filled up by our present 
offertory prayers. But even before the disappearance of this public 
presentation, the choir sang merely to fill up the time while the silent 
action of offering the gifts proceeded. 

The offertory chant is of great antiquity. Like the Introit and 
Communion chants, this chant was always an entire psalm in the 
early ages. By the time of the first Roman Ordo, the psalm was re- 
duced to an antiphon with one or two verses of the psalm. In the 
Gregorian Antiphonary it is still the same. From about the eleventh 
or twelfth centuries the shortening of the offertory act led to a 
further shortening of the psalm, so that the antiphon alone was sung. 
This has now become the rule. The antiphon alone is sung at the 
Offertory, except in Requiem Masses, where the antiphon is still 
followed by a verse, the second part of the antiphon being repeated. 
The chants in use today are generally taken from the psalms, fre- 
quently from some other book of the Bible, while sometimes they are 
of ecclesiastical composition. 

In all rites the celebrant washes his hands before handling the 
offering—an obvious precaution and sign of respect. It was natural, 
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however, that the washing of the hands should be understood as a 
symbol of cleansing the soul. This ceremony takes place at different 
times in various liturgies. In the Apostolic Constitutions it is just 
before the dismissal of the catechumens; in the Jacobite and Coptic 
rites, after the Credo; in the Byzantine rite and those rites under 
Byzantine influence, the hands are washed in the beginning as part 
of the vesting. In the Roman rite this preparatory washing before 
vesting is also customary. The need for the second washing of the 
hands was no doubt necessary after receiving loaves of bread and 
flasks of wine from the people. 

In the earlier documents there is no mention of any prayer being 
said while the hands are washed. In the Middle Ages various forms 
are found. It was but natural that the priest should say some private 
prayer, and eventually such prayers found their way into the missals. 
Many forms may be found, but the most common is that used in the 
Missal of today. 

The old Roman rite had the offering by the people, and then, 
as an offertory prayer, what we call the Secret. The name Secreta 
means that it is said in a low voice, because the offertory psalm was 
being sung. Before the Canon began to be whispered the Secret was 
the only prayer not heard throughout the church. The Secrets follow 
the rules of the Collects and are built up on them. In the earliest 
sacramentaries each Collect had a corresponding Secret and Post- 
communion. The multiplication of Collects at one Mass brought 
about the like multiplication of these prayers too. The Secrets, like 
the Collects, allude to the feast or the occasion of the Mass. They 
form part of the changing proprium of the Mass. 

The last Secret ends with the clause “per omnia saecula saecu- 
lorum” said aloud. This is merely a warning that the Preface is 
about to begin. The name Preface does not occur in any of the early 
manuscripts. It is early medieval, being found in the second Roman 
Ordo, the Gregorian Sacramentary and in all medieval commentators. 

Originally the preface was very long, containing a list of all the 
benefits for which we thank God, going through much of the Old 
Testament to Isaias and his mention of the angels who introduce the 
Sanctus. In the East it is still quite long, retaining many of these 
allusions. But at Rome it was shortened, retaining only the mention 
of the angels because of the Sanctus. 

Besides the shortness of the Roman preface, another character- 
istic of the preface is its variable character, changing according to the 
feast or the season. The number of proper prefaces has varied con- 
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siderably. The Leonine Sacramentary contains 267; the Gelasian, 
53; the Gregorian only 10, but under Gallican influence it adds 100 
in its appendix. In the Roman rite at present, ten of the prefaces 
are found in the Gregorian Sacramentary, one (of the Blessed Vir- 
gin) was added under Pope Urban II (1088-1099). In his encyclical 
letter of December 11, 1925, Pope Pius XI instituted the feast of 
Christ the King, authorizing a proper Mass and Preface. In March 
1929, the same Pope appointed a new Mass with a proper Preface 
to take the place of the Mass formerly used for the feast of the 
Sacred Heart. Many prefaces were composed in the Middle Ages, 
of which some few remain in special rites. 

Although the title Canon of the Mass now stands after the Sanc- 
tus, it must be remembered that the Preface is really a part of the 
Canon, originally being considered as such. However, by about the 
seventh century the Canon was considered as beginning with the 
secret prayers after the Sanctus. There is likewise some discussion 
as to the point at which the Canon ends. As late as the time of Pope 
Benedict XIV (1769-1774) there were those who thought that the 
Pater Noster made up a part of the Canon; but the first Roman Ordo 
implies that it ends before the Pater Noster. During the Middle Ages 
the distinction between the Canon of Consecration and the Canon of 
Communion occurred constantly, and the two views may thus be 
reconciled. The Canon of Communion would then begin with the 
Pater Noster and continue to the end of the people’s communion. At 
the present day by the Canon we mean only the Canon of Consecra- 
tion. 

The Canon as we have it today represents the final stages of a 
development that had been going on ever since Christians first met 
together to obey Christ’s command and to celebrate the Eucharist in 
memory of Him. Considerable discussion ranges about the prayers 
of the Canon themselves, and the order in which the prayers are said. 
There is a difference however, between the prayers and the order in 
which they are now found. The prayers, or at least some of them, 
can be traced back to a very early date from occasional references to 
them in the works of the early Fathers. From this it does not follow 
that they always stood in the same order as now. Since the time of 
Pope Gregory their arrangement in the Missal has been definitely 
decided. Their arrangement prior to that time presents certain 
difficulties and has long been a disputed point. There are so many 
theories and conjectures as to the position of the prayers of the 
Canon that a detailed account would be impossible here. 
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From the time of the Apostolic Constitutions on, all liturgies 
had the elevation of the Blessed Sacrament. The idea of the eleva- 
tion is to show the sacred species to the people. In all rites the eleva- 
tion took place just before the Communion, and it was thus an act 
of reverence to the Blessed Sacrament before Communion. But the 
elevation at the words of institution (as is the custom today) is an- 
other matter. It is a late medieval ceremony and until the twelfth 
century there is no trace of it. The Canon was said through without 
a break. The elevation at the words of institution began in France, 
being adopted at Rome later. By the fourteenth century it was an 
established ceremony in the Roman rite. 

Like the Canon, there is a difficulty about the place of the Pater 
Noster. Although the prayer occurs in every liturgy, it is not said 
at the same place in all. The place of the Pater Noster in Eastern 
rites is always just before the elevation and breaking of the Host. 
In the Gallican, Ambrosian and Mozarabic rites it follows the break- 
ing of the Host. As regards its position in the Roman rite, we know 
that Africa and Rome were closely united in matters liturgical. St. 
Augustine clearly points out that the Pater Noster was said imme- 
diately before the Pax—where it is now said. On the other hand 
Gregory I seems to say just as plainly that it came after the Com- 
munion and that he moved it to where it is now said. Since the time 
of Gregory, however, there has been no change. 

In the early ages the rite of Communion was a very long and 
complicated ceremony. While it was going on, the people sang. 
The reason for singing here is the same as that of the Introit and the 
Offertory. A silent action was taking place, and the interval was 
filled by the singing of a psalm. A chant of some kind is found in 
every rite at this point. 

The first mention that we have of the Communion chant in the 
West is found in St. Augustine. In his time both the Offertory and 
Communion chants were new in Africa, and Augustine wrote a 
treatise to defend their use. In the beginning the Communion chant 
was an entire psalm, sung with the Gloria Patri and an antiphon be- 
fore and after the psalm. Down to the twelfth century all allusions 
to the chant bear this out. During this century the chant was grad- 
ually shortened, due to the lessening of the number of communicants. 
Now we have only the antiphon, which is generally, but not always, 
scriptural. 

The Communion of the priest completes the integral Eucharistic 
service. It was fitting, however, that the people should not be dis- 
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missed without a final prayer of thanksgiving and petition. Every 
rite has a short prayer or two and a blessing before the dismissal. 

In the Roman rite these prayers are arranged and said exactly 
like the Collects and Secrets. Thus the Collects, Secrets and Post- 
communion prayers correspond, the Postcommunion having, how- 
ever, the distinctive note of thanksgiving. These prayers may be 
found in the Leonine Sacramentary, corresponding to the liturgy of 
the Apostolic Constitutions. In the Leonine Sacramentary the 
prayers have no titles, but in the Gelasian the names given to the two 
prayers are Postcommunio and Ad Populum. But even at the time 
of the Gelasian Sacramentary, the second prayer became less fre- 
quent. In the Gregorian Sacramentary the Postcommunion is called 
Ad Complendum, the second Super Populum. Since that time the 
prayer for the people has been almost exclusively confined to the time 
from Septuagesima to Easter. The restriction of the second prayer 
to Lent is just one more case of shortening the Mass, whereas the 
Lenten prayers as a rule remain longer. The Postcommunion has 
lost much of its original character as a prayer of thanksgiving, having 
absorbed the idea of the old prayer for the people. It is now almost 
always a prayer of petition, although the note of thanksgiving is 
sometimes included. 

The end of the liturgy is a formal dismissal of the people by the 
deacon. The form in the Apostolic Constitutions is “Go in peace” ; 
the Byzantine rite has “Let us go in peace. R. In the name of the 
Lord’; the Gallican rite has a form similar to the Byzantine. As far 
back as can be traced the Roman dismissal has been ‘‘/te mtissa est. 
R. Deo Gratias.”” This form has caused much needless embarrass- 
ment. It is simply the archaic use of imissa meaning missio or dis- 
missio. The correct translation is “Go, it is the dismissal.” But 
since the eleventh century, on days that have a penitential character, 
in place of the dismissal, ““Benedicamus Domino” is said. The reason 
for this is that on such days the people of the Middle Ages did not 
go away immediately but stayed in church for further prayers. 


It may seem strange that after the people have been dismissed 
they remain and the service continues. The explanation is that the 
Placeat prayer, the blessing and the Last Gospel are all late additions, 
having been originally mere private devotions, but later being in- 
corporated into the Mass. In the first Roman Ordines after the /te 
missa est nothing more happens but the forming of the procession 
and the return to the sacristy. 
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The Last Gospel is one of the latest additions to the Mass. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages the first part of St. John’s Gospel was used by 
many priests as a part of their thanksgiving after Mass, usually being 
said on the way back to the sacristy. Later it began to be said at the 
altar, though still a part of the priest’s thanksgiving. Pius V in his 
reformed missal admits it for the first time as a part of the Mass. 

The liturgy of the Mass presents an inestimable source of study 
to the Catholic. Every detail of prayer and ceremony contains beauty 
and depth of meaning. It is only fitting that we study and penetrate 
more and more into the meaning of these prayers and ceremonies. 
Nor can it be considered a waste of time to do so. Every Catholic as- 
sists at Mass at least once a week—some almost daily. How much 
better we appreciate the value of that Sacrifice when we know and 
understand to some degree the reasons why the prayers and ceremo- 
nies have been incorporated into the service. It is not necessary to 
turn to long and exhaustive treatises on the development of the Mass. 
Under the impetus of the liturgical movement many readable ac- 
counts of the Mass have been published. The sole purpose of this 
paper has been to awaken an interest in the liturgy—an interest that 
will lead the reader to study for himself and by this study to gain a 
greater appreciation of the highest act of adoration that man can give 
to God, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
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The Challenge of Humanism. By Louis J. A. Mercier. 
University Press, New York. $3.00. 


Mr. Mercier is to be congratulated for his orderly and clearly 
written exposition of the ideas and principles of Humanism. The 
work is authoritative for the author submitted it before publication 
to the leading exponents of Humanism and it met with their ap- 
proval. Much of the difficulty in the study of this new movement 
has arisen from the lack of an analytical and authoritative statement 
of just what it teaches. For removing this difficulty Mr. Mercier 
deserves grateful thanks. The book is clear and orderly with a rather 
complete index and bibliography. 


283 pp. Oxford 


However, we can not agree with Babbitt’s conclusion concerning 
the Higher Will. This Higher Will is an inner check on man by 
which he is saved from complete degradation and excess. It is de- 
scribed as of a superior order, something supernatural. Now if there 
be such a thing in man its mere presence would not justify any con- 
clusion but that it was something natural to man. There could be no 
way of determining that it was something over and above human 
nature. Mercier draws a parallel between this Higher Will and what 
in the Scholastic system is called Grace. But Grace is something 
supernatural quoad substantiam and as such exceeds not only all the 
natural powers and needs of any created nature but even its cognitive 
faculties; so that for the Scholastic Grace is something which is 
known only through Revelation. In finding in Scholasticism a prin- 
ciple that functionally appears similar to Babbitt’s Higher Will, Mer- 
cier concludes that the two ideas are practically identical. The point 
that is missed is that they are by their very nature essentially differ- 
ent, although the effects may agree in a few particulars. It would 
be more correct, if a comparison is to be made, to call it Conscience. 
In fact the only conclusion that Babbitt may reach by reason alone 
concerning man is that he isn’t any too good and that no person has 
ever been found in whom there wasn’t some bad. To start specu- 
lating about controls and checks on nature leads simply to the con- 
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clusion that man may better himself by acting in accordance with 
right reason. Which after all is what is meant by Conscience. 

To say that there is in man a Higher Will whose presence and 
workings may be known to men by critical examination, which Higher 
Will can lead man to perfection, is Pelagianism. If man by his 
reason alone can know this Higher Will and by his natural powers 
can achieve peace and conquer the defects of his nature by conform- 
ing to it, there is little if any need for Divine aid. This is not the 
complete naturalism of Rousseau; but simply because an extrinsic 
principle is appealed to and not human nature as such, the difficulty 
is not avoided. For in the ultimate analysis man by his own powers 
leads himself to knowledge of this higher principle and by his own 
powers conforms his actions to its dictates. 

The limitations of space permit here only a swift and incom- 
plete glance at certain high-spots of the book. Apart from the mis- 
conception of the Scholastic doctrine of how man attains his perfec- 
tion, the book is a splendid exposition of a modern attempt at an 
escape from Naturalism, Materialism and all systems confusing the 
nature of man, and is recommended to all seeking more definite in- 
formation concerning Humanism. | & 


Erasmus. By Christopher Hollis. 333 pp. Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. $2.25. 


A welcome addition to the popular Science and Culture Series 
is this brilliant and superbly written life of one of the most important 
figures at the time of the Reformation. The author attempts to give 
us the true Erasmus by allowing Erasmus to speak for himself by 
means of extracts drawn from his letters and works. No attempt is 
made at a proper evaluation of these sources other than a drawing 
of obvious conclusions. The result portrays to our minds a selfish, 
proud and unforgiving man cursed with excessive egotism and most 
narrow in his outlook. It is faulty as historical biography for it is 
patent that Mr. Hollis had an objective in view or rather a thesis to 
defend. In his unsympathetic handling of the evidence he presents 
us with a one-sided account of the life and acts of this great Hu- 
manist. 

Erasmus may have been, and undoubtedly was, mean, grasping, 
avaricious, treacherous, sly and untruthful, concerned more with his 
own reputation than with truth, ready “to lay the egg” and then 
when Luther “hatched it” to disclaim all responsibility; but withal 
his charm must have been great indeed to keep such friends as Sir 
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Thomas Moore, Bishop John Fisher, Pope Adrian VI and Cardinal 
Ximenes, as well as countless others. On general principles Hollis 
presents the facts in an unfavorable light and leads on to a conclusion 
not entirely justified. To attribute Erasmus’ hatred of monasticism 
to purely psychological grounds, namely his own fear of being forced 
back to the monastery, is a little far-fetched. His enmity to Scho- 
lasticism was based on the fact of the barbarous terminology of the 
Schoolmen and not on the content of their doctrine, for he knew little 
of metaphysics. 

After sixteen chapters of both open and suggested ink-throwing, 
Hollis comes along in the last two chapters with enough whitewash 
to condone and explain away all the faults of Erasmus. These de- 
fects, however, do not blind us to the real worth of Erasmus. It is 
excellently written and affords easy reading. After all, Hollis’ point 
of view is well worth our consideration. The work is entertaining 
and stimulating and full of interesting information. R.S. 


Blessed Diana and Blessed Jordan, O.P. By Norbert Georges, O.P. xviii- 
207 pp. The Rosary Press, Somerset, Ohio. $1.00. 


If there is any period that the modern mind fails to understand 
it is the Middle Ages. Not merely is this age not understood, it is 
positively misunderstood, lied about, calumniated and generally re- 
garded as something fortunately left far in the past. Any effort 
toward clearing up the muddle of notions on this epoch is worth 
while, both because the truth of the matter is to be preferred to false- 
hood and because it was an age in which there were present, in an 
intense degree, qualities in which the modern world is unhappily 
lacking. This volume of Blessed Jordan’s letters to Blessed Diana 
is extremely valuable from many points of view. Whereas history 
can go far toward clarifying events and happenings, a mere recital 
of dates, names and places is practically useless and meaningless un- 
less an interpretation in the light of principles and dynamic social 
and moral forces is applied. But too frequently this method is laid 
open to the charge of subjectivism. However in a volume of letters 
little comment is needed; the person speaks for himself and the 
times. His mind and his heart are laid before us and, in one sense, 
we can see in one letter much more than in a learned treatise. 

Though this translation may serve to furnish us with an insight 
into the mind of a medieval man, such is not the purpose of the au- 
thor. His intention is a simple and commendable one. The letters were 
written for spiritual guidance, and generally in answer to some ques- 
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tion of Blessed Diana. They form no systematic treatise on the spir- 
itual life, but because of their number they give us a rather complete 
account of the general principles Blessed Jordan used in his spiritual 
direction. Life here below for Blessed Jordan was a pilgrimage; 
eternal life was the great goal, and everything received its value and 
meaning in relation to eternity. Here we have also a view of a saint 
far removed from the detached, unreal, almost inhuman individuals 
usually given us. Father Georges is to be warmly congratulated for 
this book. He has successfully rendered into easy-flowing English 
Blessed Jordan’s involved Germanic Latin. G.W. 


The Oxford Movement: 1833-1933. By Shane Leslie. xii-189 pp. Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $2.00. 


From his clear vantage point within the Fold, Mr. Shane Leslie 
casts an analytical eye upon the Oxford Movement, whose ranks he 
left many years ago to join the Church. Mr. Leslie is the author of 
over half a dozen widely discussed books. His latest authoritative 
volume is characterized chiefly by the exhaustive thoroughness with 
which he examines the Oxford Movement. The book is filled with 
names made famous in the last century of English history. It de- 
tails the causes and effects, the varying successes and failures, the 
continuance and growth of the Movement which has been the vital 
spark in the Anglican Church, in a way that students of the Move- 
ment will hail as brilliant and appreciate to the full as the work of 
a master hand. However, the criticism may justly be made that the 
author’s condensed, epigrammatic style jars frequently, despite the 
humor lurking in many sentences. Further, due to the historical 
allusions found on every page and the necessity of some knowledge 
of the Oxford Movement, the book will hardly appeal to the average 
reader. T.A.M. 


The English Way. 328 pp. Sheed & Ward, New York. $2.50. 

Catholicism is not something national, nor limited to any particu- 
lar race or culture. It is not international in the Genevan or Lausanne 
sense. It transcends all political and social boundaries and its note of 
universality is not evidenced by pacts or treaties but by a way of liv- 
ing founded on deep, satisfying beliefs. Any Catholic nation has 
much in common with any other Catholic country. Whatever differ- 
ences there are may be attributed simply to the peoples’ peculiar way 
of being Catholic. Hence in any large group united by race and 
faith, there can be found two outstanding things: Catholic principles, 
and the particular way of. living these principles. 
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In England before the Reformation Catholicism was a very vital 
thing; even after the Tudors it did not lose its existence nor vitality, 
though numerically weakened greatly, with consequent effects. That 
a book should be written to describe the English way of being Cath- 
olic is something to be warmly welcomed and the publishers could 
scarcely have had a group of more sympathetic writers. Chesterton 
writing of Alfred the Great is dealing with a man he knows and 
appreciates. That Alfred wasn’t fighting merely to gain back land 
nor primarily to restore Saxon supremacy is a fact Chesterton deeply 
understands. The greater outlook of Alfred is a viewpoint which 
Chesterton glories in describing. Mr. Dawson's “William Langland” 
is further proof that he can do amazing things. However, though 
there is no lack of sympathy on the part of the writers, there lingers 
a suspicion that perhaps, after all, the majority of contributors keep 
too close to the scene to describe it adequately. So much is taken 
for granted which to non-British readers must come as a result of 
observation. Belloc’s “St. Thomas of Canterbury” is particularly 
puzzling. We see the Catholic but it is with some difficulty that we 
discover the Englishman. All things considered, however, the volume 
fulfills its purpose, and in a very eminent way. R.D.R. 


The 0, pong of St. Peter and St. Paul. By Arthur Stapylton Barnes. 
-179 pp. Oxford University Press, New York, 1933. $2.75. 

“Just another book on an outworn subject.” If that is your 
impulsive judgment, you are certainly mistaken. The reading of this 
book is like the experience of the tourist who sees Niagara Falls for 
the first time in winter, after having visited there many times in less 
frosty seasons. In the Preface the author determines his purpose. 
It is to reconsider the residence and martyrdom of St. Peter and 
St. Paul at Rome in the light of two entirely new pieces of evidence. 
The first is the discovery and identification of the fragments of an 
old Damasine inscription which was known for a long time, but which 
scholars believed to refer to a tomb of the Apostles. In English it 
reads: “Here it was, you should know, that those Saints once dwelt, 
You who are seeking the names of Peter and also of Paul.” The 
fragments first came to the notice of the author himself in a museum 
in the Ambulacrum at San Sebastiano. After he had convinced him- 
self that their reconstruction was the actual inscription of Pope Da- 
masus, he inquired where they had been found and learned that they 
had been discovered in a very ancient chapel known, from the in- 
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scription scratched on the wall, as the Domus Petri. As this was not 
a tomb the author concluded that the correct interpretation of the 
inscription must be that “Here the Saints once lived.” 

The second piece of new evidence which changes the whole as- 
pect of this question is connected with the interpretation of a date, 
258, in a very ancient calendar, which modern critics interpret as 
being connected with a translation of the relics, of the Saints. Evi- 
dence is adduced to show that this date has nothing to do with the 
Apostles. The interest which the author has been able to instil into 
his work is truly worthy of commendation. But the most valuable 
point is the stress laid on the validity of tradition. Here we have a 
demonstration of the way tradition accomplishes its task of preserv- 
ing truth in the Catholic Church. J.M.E. 


The Long Road Home. By John Moody. 259 pp. Macmillan Company, 
New York. $2.00. 


Every conversion to the Faith is a cause of joy to the Catholic. 
He feels a just pride in the fact that one more soul has been taken 
from the millions of unbelievers and placed in the care of Holy 
Church. Thus the Catholic reader will welcome the story of one of 
the Church’s recent converts; the story of an outstanding man of 
business and finance. The Long Road Home is an account of the 
joys and sorrows, successes and failures encountered on a journey to 
the Truth. Born an Episcopalian, Mr. Moody held to that sect dur- 
ing his early years until with the confidence and reliance of youth 
he drifted into practical Agnosticism which led him to adapt himself 
to modern Pragmatic thought. The false philosophies of the day 
finally destroyed in him his early faith. His state of mind at this 
time is aptly described in a scene which takes place at the burial of 
his son. The anguish of his soul finds voice in those three words “Is 
this all?” If a definite time can be assigned for the beginning of the 
working of grace in the author’s soul, it would be on the occasion of 
his visit to Mary’s altar in St. Stephen’s in Vienna. It was then and 
there that the light for which he had been groping began to filter into 
his soul. This was the beginning of the end. Now follows a dili- 
gent search for Catholic truth in history, Saint Thomas Aquinas and 
other Catholic writers until finally the weary traveller is lead home. 
Peace comes to that intellect, so that the author can say with St. Peter 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” R.D. 
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Sing to the Sun. By Lucille Papin Borden. 380 pp. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. $2.00. 


The character and times of St. Francis of Assisi offer an almost 
inexhaustible field for the writer, whether he compose spiritual 
treatises, historical chronicles, imaginative narratives, or combinations 
of all these. Lucille Papin Borden’s eclecticism in these fields is more 
than delightful. In Sing to the Sun she weaves a romantic historical 
novel out of the many threads of chance and circumstance surround- 
ing St. Francis. Told in the first person, alternately by a long-time 
friend and fellow Assisian, Adriano, and a girl of the Venetian no- 
bility, the story has the intimacy of conversation. The human side 
of these characters is not lost in the description of their sublime 
spiritual experiences. And nature, under the artistic pen of Lucille 
Borden, is not the commonplace, merely vegetative and animal thing 
we see every day. It is as Francis saw it! 

Francis seldom appears on the stage of this human drama, but 
by his influence he achieves a certain omnipresence in the action. Plot 
and sub-plot grow and expand as minor climaxes are reached to tell 
the real romance behind the formation of the First, Second and Third 
Franciscan Orders.—We note one historical inaccuracy, that of plac- 
ing Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament at the conclusion of a reli- 
gious ceremony in St. Francis’ day.—Readers who have become ac- 
quainted with Lucille Borden in “The Gates of Olivet,” “The Candle- 
stick Makers” and “Silver Trumpets Calling’ will be none the less 
pleased to meet their artist-friend again in the pages of “Sing to the 
Sun.” W.R.C. 


Twenty Years A-Growing. By Maurice O'Sullivan. Translated by Moya 
Llewelyn Davies and George Thomson. x-303 pp. The Viking Press, 
New York. $2.50. 

This is the scintillating biography of a young Gael who has a 
greater lease upon life by nature than many another man has by the 
study of many books. The work is a novelty in the realm of liter- 
ature. Written merely for the pleasure of a few segregated people, 
it has an appeal to the universality of mankind. It is a picture of life 
unmarred by the shackles of modernity. 

In this day and age it may be difficult for us to place credence 
in the existence of the Blasket Islands: a land where Gaelic is the 
common tongue; where the traditions of the race are passed on from 
generation to generation by the spoken word (for books are but little 
known and less used); where life at its best is primitive, but so re- 
markably blended with simplicity that it can appreciate beyond meas- 
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ure the delight occasioned by a singing thrush, the sun sparkling 
through the leaves and the reflection of a mountain in the sea. Never- 
theless, such a land does exist and no more capable hand could have 
undertaken its description than that of Maurice O'Sullivan, its native 
son. 

Despite its special terminology and allusions, Twenty Years A- 
Growing affords a tremendous insight into the life and habits of 
many of our ancestors, etched in such a way as to evince appreciation 
even from the most rabid modern. The work is thoroughly Catholic 
and pays tribute to the staunch faith and simplicity of life of the 
Irish people. It is a poem in prose to the proverbial fourscore years 
of man: “twenty years a-growing, twenty years in blossom, twenty 
years a-stooping and twenty years declining.” A.M.V. 


Drama in the Church. By Fred Eastman and Louis Wilson. ix-197 pp. 

Samuel French, New York. $1.50. 

The drama has always played an important part in the cultural 
life of all peoples. From the early days of the Greek tragedy, satire 
and comedy, through the centuries to the present day, the theatre has 
weilded a strong influence over the lives of the people. For the 
Greek, the play was not a mere commercial project but a means for 
the expression of their aesthetical and religious ideals. The influence 
of the theatre today is no less keen than it was in the heyday of 
Grecian drama. We need not go outside of America to witness the 
countless legitimate theatres and dramatic societies which exist in 
almost every University, College and High School. The production 
of a play, however, presents to the amateur difficulties which must 
lead to disaster, unless guided by a competent hand. The authors of 
Drama in the Church have given us a book which will prove valuable 
to the amateur dramatic society. But while the manual deals prin- 
cipally with the production of a religious drama, it will be found to 
be useful in other fields of dramatic art as well. The book contains 
much useful information, written in a style and language that is 
easily understood. Chapters are devoted to organization, direction, 
stage management, to mention but a few of the subjects treated. A 
list of plays for reading and production are included, but the list is 
neither ideal nor comprehensive. The authors are to be congratulated, 
however, for having summed up “in brief compass the most impor- 
tant things drama groups should know for the task of producing 
plays.” J.A.S. 
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One Good Turn. A Comedy Drama in Four Acts. By John Kyte. The 
Catholic Dramatic Movement, Milwaukee, Wis. 50¢. 


“The purpose of the Catholic Dramatic Movement is the crea- 
tion of an influential Catholic stage as a force in education and a 
place of wholesome entertainment. To accomplish this purpose the 
Movement publishes plays which are clean in theme, interesting in 
plot, entertaining and elevating in their final impression.” This is the 
high standard of the Movement as set forth in its yearbook, and this 
standard is met and exemplified in One Good Turn. 

One Good Turn revolves about Anthony Carver, a man of 
unimpeachable honesty and a high sense of duty who, having served 
for several years as District Attorney, reaches the peak of his career 
when he has Max Webber, a leader of the underworld, jailed for 
murder. Webber’s conviction means the Governorship for Carver, 
but the gunman’s boasts that Carver will never prosecute him give 
rise to the rumor that Carver has been bought. Webber contrives to 
bring Carver to his cell, not to offer a bribe, but to play upon his con- 
science; for he makes it known to Carver that he had risked his life 
in France dragging Carver to safety after Carver had been wounded. 
In return for this ‘one good turn’ Carver resigns his office to take up 
Webber’s defense, although it means that he is ostracized by family 
and friends, and tosses aside his opportunity to be Governor. The 
play closes with a dramatic courtroom scene in which Carver is vin- 
dicated by Webber who because of his shell-shocked condition is 
given a chance for restored health and his rightful place in society. 

The play is enhanced by an adroit diversification of characters 
and a prudent use of comedy relief, which makes it particularly 
adaptable for use by Catholic organizations whether they be parishes, 
schools or societies. DoMINICANA recommends One Good Turn 
and the Catholic Dramatic Movement. VA. 


DIGEST OF RECENT BOOKS 


At a time when the words “Catholic Action” are heard on all sides it is 
encouraging to discover just what is being accomplished in a positive way 
for the spreading of the Faith. The Franciscans have been associated with 
the Holy Land from their very foundation. St. Francis made a pilgrimage 
to the Sacred Places even before the Order that bears his name was 
founded and ever since the Franciscans have had a close and intimate con- 
nection with the Holy Land. To spread a wider knowledge of what has 
been accomplished there by way of schools and educational institutions, 
the Commissariate of the Holy Land has published for free distribution an 
extremely well done booklet: Franciscan Schools of the Custody of the 
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Holy Land. Amply illustrated and explained it conveys a knowledge some- 
what startling of the immense work that has been done in Palestine by the 
Friars Minor. (Commissariate of the Holy Land, Brookland, D. C.) 

PHILOSOPHY: The second volume in the series to be written by 
Jacques Maritain, Elements de Philosophie, is concerned with minor logic. 
It treats of concepts, judgements and reasoning; each element is ex- 
plained in a chapter. There are 188 pages devoted to the syllogism. Any- 
one conversant with French and desirous of knowing about Aristotelian 
logic could have no clearer and masterful exposition than this work of 
Maritain. (Tequi, Paris. fr. 20). 

A new text book in Latin on Scholastic philosophy is presented by 
Father Marinani, O.S.M. Philosophiae Christianae Institutiones. This 
work is thoroughly Thomistic, but is not for one unacquainted at least in a 
general way with the physical sciences. In Cosmology, modern chemistry 
and physics contribute their definite findings as examples for explaining 
hylemorphism, atomism and mechanism. The treatment of Place, Time 
and Space is especially well done considering the method the author uses. 
(Marietti, Turin. L 45). 

DEVOTIONAL: To Whom Shall We Go? is not only a devotional 
work. From it Catholics can gain a keener appreciation of the immense 
blessing of faith and for non-Catholics it will provide an answer to many 
vexing questions. The numerous disquieting doubts and torturing search 
for truth are found solved as best they can be in this interesting book. 
Written in a pleasing, sympathetic and convincing manner, it makes for 
ia reading and satisfying inquiry. (Benziger Brothers, New York. 


Anyone desirous of knowing the theological foundation for devotion 
to Mary could scarcely find a better work than La Vierge Marie by Father 
Garriquet. It is written for those who wish to love and serve the Blessed 
Virgin by knowing her better. Though written from a theological view- 
point the terms of the schools are not used, with the result that it is ac- 
cesible to all. (Tequi, Paris. fr. 18). 

Father Herbst, S.D.S., needs no introduction to Catholic readers. The 
present book Follow the Saints is written in his usual simple unaffected 
style. Father Herbst has not merely made a collection of incidents from 
the lives of the Saints; he has gathered together material for teacher, 
preacher, recluse and busy person of affairs. The Saint of each day is de- 
scribed by some incident in his life which typifies him. After each “story” 
is a reflection. (Benziger Brothers, New York. $1.50). 

A work on the Blessed Virgin whose chief matter is our Lady’s titles 
is not a novelty, but any book which presents some new outlook on this 
old and honored subject is welcomed. In Praise of Mary by Mother Mary 
Philip, I.B.V.M., contains short meditations on Mary’s feast days, titles 
and liturgical prayers. There is included a beautiful translation of the 
hymns and prayers of the Little Office. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 
York. $1.20). 

Sister Mary Incanella, a biography of an Italian Dominican sister who 
died in 1920 is written in Italian, well authenticated and told simply and 
forcefully. Her extraordinary innocence is refreshing, her burning love of 
God stirs the heart. Her struggles and sacrifices to preserve for her com- 
munities in Italy the Dominican spirit under discouragements and misun- 
derstandings show forth the power of God’s grace. (Via Vitale 15, Rome). 

Of the various series of devotional books from Father LeBuffe, S.J., 
the Let Us Pray series appears to be best adapted for positive results. In 
the fourth volume Creed-Confiteor the author takes each phrase in these 
prayers and adds a number of explanatory thoughts. There is no attempt 
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at combining the thoughts into a neat little essay, for the author intends 
that the book simply be a help to meditate. The finest feature of the little 
book is that one isn’t forced, so to speak, along a line of thought. A phrase 
from the Creed is given, a few apt Scripture quotations and thoughts added 
and the reader is left to himself. All that has been done is to give direc- 
tion. Whatever result is obtained is wholly the work of the reader. 
(America Press, New York. $0.30). 

In all probability it would be correct to say that there is not a Cath- 
olic who has not heard of Theresa Neumann. Many believe her to be the 
great saint of the present day, others are in a state of positive doubt pre- 
ferring to await the judgment of the Church. As in all things the Church 
is cautious and consequently moves slowly. Nothing has been decided for 
or against this plain, simple peasant girl. However curiosity is greatly 
aroused to know about her and the strange and nigh incredible things told 
of her. Has she really visions, is she stigmatised, does she really abstain 
from all food? The questions themselves are hard to answer and it would 
take the infallible voice of the Church to prove that all these things are 
certainly supernatural. But much can be done by investigating these phe- 
nomena and much has been done and told. To date, however, there hasn’t 
appeared any clearer, more detached and objective, scientific study than 
the small booklet by Father Thomas Matischock, C.M.F., Konnersreuth. 
(St. Francis Mission Church, 1206 Newberry Ave., Chicago, Ill. $0.25). 


HISTORY: Standard History of America, a new addition to the popu- 
lar Lawler histories by Thomas B. Lawler, is a textbook for the pupils of 
the upper grammar grades. The plan and presentation of this narrative of 
our nation’s history complies with all the requirements demanded by lead- 
ing educativ 71 conferences both of State and dioceses. The book is di- 
vided according to the unit plan. Each unit includes a summary, time and 
relationship lists and charts, a review examination, map work, problem 
activities and a varietv of tests. These study aids are among the basic 
features of the new histcry teaching which high-standard schools require. 
(Ginn & Company, Boston. $1.40). 

Pontificia Americana, compiled by Donald Shearer, O.M.Cap., Ph.D., 
is a documentary history of the Catholic Church in the United States. This 
dissertation presents in chronological form all the Papal documents bear- 
ing on the progress of Catholicism in this country from 1784 to 1884. All 
the documents were specifically addressed or pertain directly to the Amer- 
ican Church. The author by introducing each document with an historical 
summary and a digest of its contents along with the essential references ex- 
planatory of the printed text enables the student to procure an account of 
the Papacy’s contribution to the growth and development of the American 
Church during this period. This is the first collection of Papal documents 
which were addressed to the Church in the United States. (J. F. Wagner, 
New York. $1.25). 

BOOKS RECEIVED: From Samuel French. New York: The Gossipy 
Sex, by Lawrence Grattan; God Save The King, by Ralph Renaud; Betty’s 
Bungalow, by Marie Doran; Pierrot Meets Himself, by Ralph Renaud; 
There Goes the Bride, by Dorothy Thomas; She Wouldn’t Stay Put, by 
Marion Short; Gladwin Is Willing, by William Hazlett Upson; A Re- 
sponsible Job, by William Hazlett Upson (each $0.30); The Palace of 
Knossos, by Elizabeth McFadden; A Pair of Pajamas, by Russel Med- 
craft; The Moving Finger, by Percival Wilde; Bumbo the Clown, by 
Lawrence Gibson; The House of Juke, by Valentine Davies; They're 
None of Them Perfect, by Sophie Kerr; Burnt Offering, by Mary Hamlin; 
I am Over Forty, by Madeline Blackmore; My Country-So What?, by 
William de Mille (each $0.35); The Dragon Who Giggled, by Elizabeth 
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McCormick ; The Queen’s Nose, by Russell Medcraft; The Beauty Shoppe, 
by Ethel Van Der Verr and Franklyn Bigelow; Sentimental Sarah, by 
Charles George; Jobyna Steps Out, by Marie Baumer; Pastures New, by 
Kelvin Johnston; Why The Bachelor? by Bernard McOwen; Kiddie, by 
Dena Reed; Decto-Plays, by Sydney Thompson and George Dennt, Jr.; 
Healthy, Wealthy and Wise, by. Charles George; Let’s Get Rich, by Mark 
Reed; Gay, by Boyce Loving; Mama’s Baby Boy, by Charles George; 
Have Patience Doctor, by Jack Balland Edwin Scribner; Dying To Live, 
Wilbur Braun; Oh! Clarissa! by James Reach and Tom Taggart; I’s In 
The Bag, by McElbert Moore; The Ryerson Mystery, by Pauline Phelps 
and Marion Short; Speak For Yourself, Joan, by Wall Spence; Goblin 
Gold, by Isabel Mackay; A New Frock for Pierrette, by Abby Merchant 
(each $0.50); Red Planet, by John Balderston and J. E. Hoare; The Moon 
In The Yellow River, by Denis Johnston; The Bride the Sun Shines On, 
by Will Cotton; Dracula, by Hamilton Deane and J. Balderston; Hawk 
Island, by Howard Young; Leave It To Psmith by Ian Hay and P. G. 
Wodehouse; The Fountain Head, by Ashley Dukes; Matchmaker’s Arms, 
by Ashley Dukes; Ulenspiegel, by Ashley Dukes; Men Must Fight, by 
Reginald Lawrence and S. K. Lauren; Wooden Kimono, by John Floyd; 
Treasure Island, by Jules Goodman; The Mad Hopes, by Romney Brent; 
Shore Leave, by Hubert Osborne; The World We Live In, by Josf and 
Karel Capek (each $0.75). 
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ST. JOSEPH’S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their heartfelt sym- 
pathy and prayers to the Rev. L. E. Hughes, O.P., the Rev. V. R. Hughes, 
O.P., the Rev. R. P. Nuttall, O.P., and Bro. Reginald Coffey, O.P., on the 
death of their mothers; and to Bro. Hugh Serror, O.P., on the death of 
his father. t 














The Rev. R. B. Johannsen, O.P., completed on October 10 a novena in 
honor of the Patron Saint of St. Louis Bertrand’s Church, Louisville, Ky. 


The Very Rev. Wm. R. Lawler, O.P., officiated at the closing of a no- 
vena in honor of St. Teresa of Avila at the Carmelite Monastery, Louis- 
ville, Ky., on October 15. 


Regional Meetings of the Third Order of St. Dominic, convoked by 
the Very Rev. T. S. McDermott, O.P., were held at the Dominican House 
of Studies, River Forest, Ill, October 8; St. Mary’s Church, New Haven, 
aie October 15; and St. Dominic’s Church, Washington, D.C., Novem- 

er 12. 


Addresses at the meeting of the Third Order in Washington, D.C., 
were presented by the Right Rev. Msgr. Eugene J. Connelly, pastor of St. 
Peter’s Church, Washington, John F. McCarron of Washington, and Mrs. 
R. N. Albright of Baltimore. The sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
Ignatius Smith, O.P. 


“The Third Order and Catholic Action” was the subject of the sermon 
presented by the Very Rev. Walter G. Moran, O.P., at the Third Order 
Regional Meeting held at St. Mary’s Church, New Haven, Conn. 


The Chinese mission band after a departure ceremony at St. Vincent 
Ferrer Church, New York City, on October 29, and St. Pius Church, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, November 19, sailed on November 24 from San Francisco. 
The five new missionaries are: Rev. R. L. Gillespie, O.P., Minneapolis, 
Minn., Rev. J. G. Joyce, O.P., Clinton, Mass., Rev. M. A. O’Connor, O.P., 
Rev. Peter V. Manning, O.P., and the Rev. J. F. Monroe, O.P., of New 
York City. The Rev. W. F. Cassidy, O.P., Michigan City, Ind. who has 
been in China six years will lead the band to the mission field. 


More than two thousand persons were assembled at St. Vincent Fer- 
rer’s Church, New York City, for the departure ceremony. The Very Rev. 
T. S. McDermott, O.P., presided, and the Rev. Edward Hughes, O.P., de- 
livered the sermon. 


A one day retreat for girls was conducted on October 22 by the Rev. 
Richard E. Vahey, O.P., at the Mission Helpers House, New York City. 
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The Rev. Leo L. Farrell, O.P., for four years pastor of the Blessed 
Sacrament Parish, Madison, Wisconsin, has been appointed Superior of 
the Western Mission Band, and has his headquarters at the Dominican 
House of Studies, River Forest, Illinois. Father Farrell succeeds the Rev. 
C. L. Davis, O.P., who has assigned to St. Mary’s Priory, New Haven, 
Cone 


The Kev. A. C. Therres, O.P., has been transferred from the Eastern 
to the Western Mission Band. 


A list of the activities of the Fathers of the Western Mission Band 
during the fall and early winter is as follows: 

A retreat for Catholic women at Rosary College, by the Rev. F. L. 
Vander Heyden, O.P 

A triduum in honor of Blessed Imelda at Holy Rosary Church, Min- 
neapolis, Minn by the Rev. G. B. Neitzey, O.P. 
- mn OP. Hours at St. Joseph’s Church, Henry, Illinois, by the Rev. W. J. 

son 

A mission at St. Rose Church, Cuba City, Wisconsin, by the Rev. R. F. 
Larpenteur, O.P., and the Rev. A. Therres, O.P. 

A friduum in honor of Blessed Imelda at St. Pius’ Church, Chicago, 
Illinois by the Rev. W. F. Olson, O.P. 

A mission at Holy Name Church, Kansas City, Missouri, by the Rev. 
F. D. Newman, O.P., and the Rev. G. B. Neitzey, O.P 

A mission at the Church of the Incarnation, Minneapolis, Minn., by the 
Rev. Leo L. Farrell, O.P., the Rev. J. B. Hegarty, O.P., and the Rev. W. J. 
Olson, O.P. 

A mission at the Church of SS. Cyril and Methodius, Joliet, Illinois, by 
the Rev. A. C. Therres, O.P. 

A novena in honor of the Little Flower at St. Michael’s Church, Galena, 
Illinois, by the Rev. W. J. Olson, O.P. 

Forty Hours at St. Thomas Church, Philo, Illinois, by the Rev. Leo L. 
Farrell, O.P. 

A mission at St. Mary’s Church, Plainfield, Illinois, by the Rev. A. C. 
Therres, O.P 

A novena closing on the Feast of All Souls at St. Peter’s Church, 
Mendota, Minn., by the Rev. G. B. Neitzey, O.P. 

Forty Hours at St. Peter’s Church, Quincy, Illinois, by the Rev. F. D. 
Newman, O.P. 

A mission at the Church of St. Thomas Aquinas, Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
by the Rev. J. B. Hegarty, O.P., and the Rev. W. J. Olson, O.P 

A mission at the Church of the Immaculate Conception, Waukegan, 
Illinois, by the Rev. Leo L. Farrell, O.P., and the Rev. F. D. Newman, O.P. 

A mission at the Church of Our Lady of the Mount, Cicero, Illinois, by 
the Rev. G. B. Neitzey, O.P., and the Rev. A. C. Therres, O.P. 

A mission at Holy Rosary Church, Minneapolis, Minn., by the Rev. 
R. F. Larpenteur, O.P., and the Rev. J. B. Hegarty, O.P. 

A mission at the Church of St. John the Evangelist, Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, by the Rev. G. B. Neitzey, O.P., and the Rev. W. J. Olson, O.P. 

A novena in honor of the Immaculate Conception at St. Agnes Church, 
Chicago, Illinois, by the Rev. F. D. Newman, O.P 

A mission at St. Thomas Church, St. Thomas, Minnesota, by the Rev. 
Leo L. Farrell, O.P., and the Rev. A. C. Therres, O.P. 

A novena in honor of the Immaculate Conception at St. Leonard’s 
Church, Berwyn, Illinois, by the Rev. G. B. Neitzey, O.P. 

A triduum in honor of the Immaculate Conception at Sacred Heart 
Church, Dubuque, Iowa, by the Rev. Leo L. Farrell, O.P. Father Farrell 
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likewise delivered a sermon on the Holy Name at one of the meetings held 
in observance of the Second Annual Catholic Action Week in Dubuque. 


The Rev. J. A. McFadden, O.P., has been appointed assistant novice- 
master at St. Rose’s Priory, Springfield, Ky. 


The Rev. T. A. Townsend, O.P., the Rev. F. N. Reynolds, O.P., the Rev. 
J. R. O'Connor, O.P., the Rev. E. C. Andres, O.P., the Rev. J. C. Mc- 
Donough, O.P., the Rev. L. H. Fitzgerald, O.P., and the Rev. T. A. An- 
dreoli, O.P., have been assigned to St. Rose’s Priory, Springfield, Ky., and 
are taking a supplementary course of study under the Prior, the Very Rev. 
J. W. Owens, O.P. Father Reynolds has been appointed procurator of the 
convent. 





On the Feast of the Assumption of our Blessed Lady, the following 
young men received the Habit of St. Dominic at St. Rose’s Church, Spring- 
field, Ky., from the Very Rev. William J. Owens, O.P., Prior, assisted by 
the Very Rev. L. P. Johannsen, O.P., Sub-prior and Novicemaster: John 
Kelly, Minneapolis, Minn.; Joseph Jurasko, Mingo Junction, Ohio; Mat- 
thew Malley, Chicago, Ill.; James O’Donnell, Philadelphia, Pa.; George 
Connaughton, Louisville, Ky.; David O’Connell, New York City; John 
Quinn, McKeesport, Pa.; John Whittaker, Roxbury, Mass.; Francis Sul- 
livan, Danvers, Mass.; Joseph Halton, Providence, R. I.; Benjamin Fay, 
New York City; Louis Ryan, Queens Village, L. L, N. Y.; Paul Sweeney, 
Waltham, Mass.; Henry Dillon, New York City; James Benvenuto, Fair- 
view, New Jersey; Walter Burke, Clinton, Mass.; James Ryan, Paw- 
tucket, R. I.; Charles Jorn, New York City; Edward Dorsey, Washington, 
D. C.; Albert Thomas, McKeesport, Pa.; Thomas Shanley, New Haven, 
Conn.; James Martin, Jersey City, N. J.; Dominic Chang, Foochow, 
China; Thomas Kaufman, Washington, D.C.; Thomas Gallagher, New 
York City. On Oct. 14, Bro. Robert Auth received the Dominican Habit. 


The Rev. Thomas a’Kempis Reilly, O.P., conducted a course in Domini- 
can Constitutional Life for the cloistered Dominican Nuns at Newark, N. J., 
and he conducted a similar course of fifteen days for our Cloistered Nuns 
at Detroit, Michigan. Father Reilly has been placed in charge of studies 
for convalescent student-priests and novices at St. Dominic’s Rectory, 
Denver, Colo. ia 

The Very Rev. John B. Walsh, O.P., conducted a triduum in honor 
of Blessed Imelda for the childrer of Holy Trinity School, Somerset, Ohio. 
Father Walsh also preached a retreat for the women of Blessed Sacrament 
Parish, Newark, Ohio. 


The Very Rev. J. B. Sheehan, O.P., has been appointed Sub-prior and 
Lector Primarius of St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio. 





On September 8, Bros. George Mottey, O.P., Martin Murphy, O.P., 
Charles Durbin, O.P., and Reginald Coffey, O.P., made their Solemn Pro- 
fession into the hands of the Very Rev. John B. Walsh, O.P., at St. Jo- 


seph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio. New professors at this studium are: the 


Very Rev. J. B. Sheehan, O.P., professor of Sacred Scripture; the Rev. 
Clement Kearney, O.P., professor of St. Thomas’ Dogma; the Rev. Paschal 


Regan, O.P., professor of Practical Dogma; and the Rev. J. I. Reardon, 


O.P., professor of Canon Law. 
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On October 4, the feast of St. Francis, a Solemn Mass was celebrated 
at the Franciscan Monastery in Cincinnati, Ohio, with the Very Rev. J. B. 
Walsh, O.P., as celebrant, the Rev. C. I. Litzinger, O.P., as Deacon, the 
Rev. Clement Kearney, O.P., as Sub-deacon, and the Rev. J. I. Reardon, 
O.P., as Master of Ceremonies. On the same day Solemn Mass was cele- 
brated for the sisters and students of St. Aloysius Academy, New Lexing- 
ton, Ohio, by the Very Rev. J. B. Sheehan, O.P., and the assisting Deacon 
and Sub-deacon were the Rev. John Welsh, O.P., and the Rev. Paschal 
Regan, O.P. Father Regan likewise preached the sermon on this occasion. 


The Advent course of sermons at St. Thomas Church, Washington, 
D. C., was delivered by the Rev. J. S. Considine, O.P. 


; The Rev. Albert Drexelius, O.P., preached a retreat for the Dominican 
Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary at Buffalo, New York, from November 30 
to December 8. 


The devotion of the Forty Hours was conducted by the Rev. A. P. 
Regan, O.P., at St. Rose’s Church, New Lexington, Ohio, during October. 


The Rev. M. A. Murray, O.P., has been assigned to St. Joseph’s Priory, 
ps ig Ohio. Bro. Vincent Devine, O.P., has also been assigned to St. 
oseph’s. 


On December 10, the Rev. Ignatius Smith, O.P., preached the sermon 
at the Diamond Jubilee celebration of St. Mary’s Church, Norfolk, Va. 


A retreat in preparation for the feast of Christ the King at St. Dom- 
pes — Denver, Colo., was conducted by the Rev. Thomas a’Kempis 
eilly, O.P. 


The Rev. C. M. Delevigne, O.P., has been assigned to Holy Name 
Rectory, Philadelphia, Pa. 


On October 27, the Very Rev. E. G. Fitzgerald, O.P., addressed the 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, in the Rhode Island Auditorium at 
Providence. The subject of Father Fitzgerald’s address was “The Dignity 
and Responsibility of the Teacher.” 





The Fathers of the Eastern Mission Band had the following engage- 
ments during December: 

A novena at the Church of Our Lady of Victory, Paterson, N. J., by 
the Rev. W. R. Bonniwell, O.P. 

A novena at the Church of the Sacred Heart, W. Brighton, N. Y., by 
the Rev. H. C. Boyd, O.P. 

A novena at St. Raymond’s Church, Providence, R. I., by the Rev. J. D. 
Walsh, O.P. 

A novena at St. Henry’s Church, Bayonne, N. J., by the Very Rev. 
J. H. Healy, O.P., and the Rev. J. A. Mackin, O.P. 

A novena at the Church of the Immaculate Conception Church, Water- 
bury, Conn., by the Rev. J. E. O’Hearn, O.P. 

A novena at St. Margaret’s Church, Waterbury, Conn., by the Rev. 
G. D. Morris, O.P. 

A novena at the Church of St. Antoninus, Newark, N. J., by the Rev. 
E. J. O’Toole, O.P 

A novena at the Church of St. Jean Baptiste, New York City, by the 
Rev. T. M. Schwertner, O.P. 
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A novena at St. Monica’s Church, New York City, by the Rev. H. H. 
Welsh, O.P. 

A novena at the Church of St. Lawrence O’Toole, Brewster, N. Y., by 
the Rev. J. L. Finnerty, O.P. 

A triduum at the Church of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart Church, 
Springfield, Mass., by the Rev. A. C. Haverty, O.P. 

A triduum at St. Patrick’s Church, Scranton, Pa., by the Rev. C. M. 
Mulvey, O.P 

A triduum at Mt. Carmel Church, Philadelphia, Pa., by the Rev. T. H. 
Sullivan, O.P 

A triduum at the Church of Our Mother of Good Counsel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., by the Rev. T. D. Gilligan, O.P. 

Retreats in honor of the Immaculate Conception were conducted: by 
the Rev. T. M. O’Connor, O.P., at St. Rose Church, Carbondale, Pa.; by 
the Rev. Francis O’Neill, O.P., at St. Aedan’s Church, Jersey City, N. J.; 
by the Rev. V. R. Burnell, O.P., at the Church of St. John Chrysostom, 
New York City; by the Rev. Edward Hughes, O.P., at the Church of St. 
Francis de Sales, New York City. 


The Fathers of the Southern Mission Band fulfilled the following en- 
gagements during the fall season: 

Tridua in honor of Blessed Imelda were preached: by the Rev. 
Charles Murray, O.P., at St. Louis Bertrand’s Church, Louisville, Ky.; by 
the Rev. T. J. Treacy, O.P., at St. Patrick’s Church, Columbus, Ohio; by 
the Rev. W. A. O'Connell, O.P., at St. Thomas’ Church, Zanesville, Ohio. 

Retreats were conducted by the Rev. W. D. Sullivan, O.P., for the 
Novices and Postulants at Goshen, New York, and for the Dominican Sis- 
ters of the Perpetual Rosary at Catonsville, Md. 

The Devotion of the Forty Hours was conducted at St. Dominic’s 
Church, Youngstown, Ohio, by the Rev. V. F. Kienberger, O.P.; at St. 
Lawrence’s Church, Muncie, Ind., by the Rev. Charles Murray, O.P.; at 
the Church of St. Vincent de Paul, Bedford, Ind., by the Rev. R. B. Jo- 
hannsen, O.P.; at the Church of St. Peter of Alcantara, Stanley, Ky., by 
the Rev. T. J. Treacy, O.P.; at St. Mary’s Church, Lansing, Mich., by the 
Rev. W. D. Sullivan, O.P. 

The Rev. W. A. O’Connell, O.P., gave a Third Order Retreat in the 
Chapel of the Fontbonne, Cincinnati, Ohio. A parish retreat under the 
direction of the Rev. R. B. Johannsen, O.P., was held at the Church of St. 
Vincent de Paul, Louisville, Ky. 

Missions were preached: by the Rev. J. B. Hughes, O.P., and the 
Rev. R. B. Johannsen, O.P., at St. Dominic’s Church, Detroit, Michigan ; 
by the Rev. W. D. Sullivan, O.P., at St. Jerome’s Church, California, Ohio; 
by the Rev. R. P. Cahill, O.P., at St. Colman’s Church, Brockton, Mass.; 
by the Rev. Charles Murray, O.P., at St. Rose’s Church and Holy Rosary 
Church of Springfield, Ky.; by the Rev. W. D. Sullivan, O.P., the Rev. R. 
P. Cahill, O.P., and the Rev. V. F. Kienberger, O.P., at the Church of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Cleveland, Ohio; by the Rev. W. D. Sullivan, O.P., and 
the Rev. V. F. Kienberger, O.P., at St. Gregory’s Church, Detroit, Mich.; 
by the Rev. T. J. Treacy, O.P., at the Church of St. Mary Magdalen, 
Louisville, Ky.; by the Rev. Charles Murray, O.P., and the Rev. R. B. 
Johannsen, O.P., at St. Augustine’s Church, Jeffersonsville, Ind.; by the 
Rev. V. F. Kienberger, O.P., at St. Marion’s Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Retreats were conducted by the Rev. W. D. Sullivan, O.P., at the St. 
Rose of Lima High School, Detroit, Michigan, and at the Catholic High 
School, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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A canonical erection of a Holy Name Society was made at the Church 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, Cleveland, Ohio, by the Rev. R. P. Cahill, O.P. 

Rosary Confraternities were canonically erected: by the Rev. W. D. 
Sullivan, O.P., at St. Jerome’s Church, California, Ohio, and at St. Gregory’s 
Church, Detroit, Mich.; by the Rev. V. F. Kienberger, O.P. at the Church 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Rev. W. D. Sullivan, O.P., preached a dogmatic mission at the 
Church of St. Rose of Lima, Detroit, Michigan. 


The list of those Brothers who recently made their Profession at St. 
Rose’s, Church, Springfield, Ky., and are now engaged in the course 
of philosophy at River Forest, Illinois, is as follows: Bro. Dominic 
Nealy, Bro. Bede Bertsch, Bro. Paul Doyle, Bro. Charles O’Connell, Bro. 
Richard McAvey, Bro. Anthony Norton, Bro. Miles Bond, Bro. John Fran- 
cis Connell, Bro. Henry O’Callaghan, Bro. Michael James Clancy, Bro. 
James Sullivan, Bro. Stephen McCormack, Bro. Lawrence Creahen, Bro. 
Reginald Herlihy, Bro. Michael Curley, Bro. John Dominic Skalko, Bro. 
Gerald Crombie, Bro. Vincent Ferrer Clancy, Bro. Edmund Conolly, Bro. 
Martin McDonald, Bro. Peter Farrell, Bro. Ignatius McGuiness, Bro. Boni- 
face Halton, Bro. Ferrer Smith, Bro. Bonaventure Crowley, Bro. Henry 
Suso Hamel, Bro. Nicholas Hamilton, Bro. Berchmans Finnin, Bro. Kier- 
nan O’Regan, Bro. Louis Bertrand Hanley, Bro. John Thomas Sollins, Bro. 
George Holl, Bro. Bernadine Quirk, Bro. Athanasius Byrnes, Bro. Justin 
Rourke, Bro. Joachim Murphy, Bro. Francis Breit, Bro. Thomas a’Kempis 
Euhlberg, Bro. Leonard Mehan, Bro. Walter Hachett, Bro. Humbert Callan. 


A retreat for business women and members of the Third Order was 
made at “The Loretto” in Dayton, Ohio, under the direction of the Rev. 
John R. Smith, O.P. 


On October 11, Bro. Matthew Burke, O.P., made his solemn profes- 
sion into the hands of the Very Rev. H. J. McManus, O.P., in the chapel 
of the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D.C. 


The Rev. J. B. Taylor, O.P., the Rev. J. L. Mitchell, O.P., the Rev. 
P. A. Bagley, O.P., the Rev. E. L. Skelly, O.P., the Rev. C. R. Alger, O.P., 
the Rev. R. A. Stone, O.P., and the Rev. P. P. Reilly, O.P., have been as- 
signed to the faculty of Aquinas High School, Columbus, Ohio. 


Monsignor Bernard, O.S.B., Prefect Apostolic of the Bahama Islands, 
was a guest at St. Vincent Ferrer’s Priory, New York City, during October. 


The Rev. Thos. Conlon, O.P., preached the Jubilee sermon at the 
Church of St. Jean Baptiste in New York City on October 27 


O.P., were Deacons of Honor to his Excellency, the Most Reverend James 
H. Ryan, Rector of the Catholic University of America, at the annual fall 
rally of the Catholic University Unit of the Catholic Students Mission 
Crusade, held in the Crypt of the National Shrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Washington, D. C., on Sunday, November 5. 


The Very Rev. J. L. Callahan, O.P., delivered an address over the 
radio on an N.R.A. program on October 6. The subject of Father Calla- 
han’s discourse was “Square Dealing.” 
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The Rev. Timothy Sparks, O.P., has been assigned to the Dominican 
House of Studies, River Forest, Illinois, and has been appointed Master of 
Laybrothers. 


The Rev. R. F. Vollmer, O.P., spoke at the Midday Service over Sta- 
tion W.G.N. in Chicago, Ill., on October 11. 


Bro. Regis Landy received Tonsure and the minor orders of Porter 
and Lector at the hands of his Excellency, Bishop Vehr, at the chapel of 
St. Thomas Seminary, Denver, Colo. 


A new Southern Mission Band has recently been established by the 
Very Rev. T. S. McDermott, O.P. This organization has its headquarters 
at the Holy Rosary Vicariate, Houston, Texas, and its first superior is the 
Rev. Ambrose Smith, O.P., who is at present assisted by the Rev. W. E. 
Heary, O.P. The list of the activities of these fathers from September to 
the close of the current year is as follows: 

Missions at St. Anthony’s Church, Memphis, Tenn.; St. Peter’s 
Church, Memphis, Tenn.; St. Joseph’s Church, New Waverly, Texas. 

A novena in honor of the Immaculate Conception at Tyler, Texas. 

A parish retreat at the Church of the Sacred Heart, Houston, Texas. 

A retreat for men at St. Patrick’s Church, Galveston, Texas. 

Forty Hours Devotion at the Church of the Blessed Sacrament, Hous- 
ton, Texas; at All Saints’ Church, Houston, Texas. 

A retreat for the Dominican Sisters, Novices and Postulants at Hous- 
ton, Texas. 





The triptych entitled “The Miracles of St. Vincent Ferrer” done by 
the artist, Mr. Alfred Mira has been installed on the high altar at St. 
Vincent Ferrer’s Church, New York City. The work has added to the 
wong 4 of the altar and is a fitting embellishment to the Home of Christ 
the King. 


The Rev. A. L. McEneaney, O.P., has been assigned to St. Mary’s 
Church, Johnson City, Tenn. 


SISTERS CHRONICLE 


St. Mary’s of the Springs, East Columbus, Ohio 


The elementary and secondary departments resumed sessions on Sep- 
tember seventh; the collegiate, on September twenty-sixth. An increased 
enrollment was shown in every division. 

Jose Palomo, Professor of Spanish; Sister Lucia, Professor of Classical 
Languages; Miss Elizabeth Cook, Professor of Art History have been 
added to the college Faculty. 

Rosary Sunday was observed with its usual beautiful ceremonies. All 
divisions of St. Mary’s scholastic departments took part in the Rosary pro- 
cession held in the evening. Solemn Benediction was given by the Rev. 
R. B. Bean, Head of the English Department, assisted by the Rev. J. M. 
Bauer, O.P., Head of the Department of Philosophy, and the Rev. M. M. 
Hanley, O.P., Head of the Department of Economics. 

Mrs. June Elson Kunkle, Voice Instructor, is giving a series of radio 
concerts every Saturday evening at 9:15. 

Sister Angela and Sister Francis Borgia, two of the instructors in 
the Music Department, had the happy privilege of entertaining the Domin- 
ican Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament Monastery, Detroit, Michigan, with 
an improvised musicale. Through the kindly courtesy of some ladies of 
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St. Clare’s Parish, Grosse Point, a piano was procured for the occasion, 
and the entire community was permitted to come to the grill where they 
listened to vocal and instrumental music. It was indeed a treat, as some of 
the Sisters had not heard the sound of a piano for more than thirty years. 

Mother Mary Louis, Mother General of St. Catharine’s Community, 
Springfield, Kentucky, and Mother Francesca, ex-Mother General, were 
honored guests last October. 

The feast of Christ the King was fittingly observed in the Chapel of 
Christ the King with Solemn High Mass and Benediction. The Rev. J. M. 
Bauer, O.P., chaplain of the College, was the celebrant, assisted by the 
Rev. R. J. Dewdney, O.P., and the Rev. M. M. Hanley, O.P. 


Rosary Hill Home, Hawthorne, New York 

The annual retreat conducted by the Rev. Thomas W. Tobin, C.SS.R., 
closed on the morning of the feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross. 
In the afternoon, the Right Reverend Monsignor Cornelius F. Crowley - 
officiated at the ceremonies of vestition and profession. The sermon for 
the occasion was preached by Father Tobin. At the close of the ceremony, 
Monsignor Crowley addressed the newly professed in the name of His 
Eminence, Cardinal Hayes, speaking beautifully of the work to which they 
have devoted their lives. The ceremony closed with Solemn Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament. 

The Rose Hawthorne Lathrop Free Cancer Home in Fall River, Mass., 
was opened a little more than a year ago. In that short space of time, the 
facilities of the Home have been found to be inadequate to meet the de- 
mands of poor cancer patients. It has been decided to double the capacity 
of the building by adding two new wings. Work on the foundation was 
begun on October twenty-third. 


Sisters of St. Dominic, Blauvelt, N. Y. 

On September 13, following a retreat preached by the Rev. T. H. 
Sullivan, O.P., nine young ladies received the habit, and eight novices 
pronounced first vows at the Novitiate House in Goshen, N. Y. During 
the summer, ten Sisters made their perpetual profession at the Mother- 
house in Blauvelt. 1933 marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of the religious 
profession of Sister Mary Gerard, and Sister Mary Andrew. 

During the summer, Reverend Mother General, Mother M. Suso, ac- 
companied by Sister M. Cornelia and Sister M. Bernadine made a ten 
week pilgrimage trip to Europe. Reverend Mother and her companions 
first visited Rome, where they had the happiness of having an audience 
with the Holy Father. Their itinerary took them to Lourdes, France, Eng- 
land and Ireland. The trip was not without sadness, for while Reverend 
Mother was away she received word that Sister M. Austin, who had been 
in religion fifty-one years, had departed this life. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Name of Jesus, San Rafael, Calif. 


The first retreat of the year was conducted by the Rev. T. Gabisch, 
O.P., at San Rafael in June. 

On June twenty-sixth, Sister M. Catherine Hanrahan died at Benicia 
in the 99th year of her age and 66th of her religious profession. May she 
rest in peace. 

Sister M. Stephen MacDonald, Sister M. Paschal Boillot, Sister M. 
Amadeus Remy, and Sister Amata Koch celebrated the Silver Anniversary 
of their religious profession on August the fourth. The Rev. Christopher 
Lamb, O.P., was the celebrant of the Solemn High Mass on that day. 
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The Right Reverend Monsignor Charles A. Ramm presided at the 
ceremony of vestition and profession on August 17. 

The Most Reverend Thomas K. Gorman, Bishop of Reno, issued an 
official letter of thanks for the success which marked the vacation school 
movement in the Diocese of Reno this past summer, commending the 
priests and seminarians and “the Sisters of St. Dominic, twenty-two of 
whom journeyed to Nevada from their motherhouse at San Rafael.” 

The Senior Class of the Dominican College presented Henri Gheon’s 
“The Comedian,” one of the most notable plays of the Renouveau Cath- 
olique, on October 28. The play has not been given before by amateurs, 
nor has it been given at all outside of France. 

“A Pacific Coast Branch of the Catholic University of America has 
established itself at the invitation of the Archbishop of San Francisco, and 
was assigned by His Excellency to residence at the Dominican College of 
San Rafael, the home of the Archdiocesan summer session. San Rafael 
is the only residence of the University outside of Washington, D.C. It 
confines its activities for the present to summer sessions and to training 
for the Master’s degree in four departments of knowledge. . . It 
presents the unique opportunity of earning a Master’s degree under Cath- 
olic auspices from a member of the Association of American Universities, 
without residence in Washington—the only alternative.”—Quoted from an 
article in the San Francisco Monitor by the Rev. James M. Campbell, Di- 
rector of the Pacific Coast Branch of the Catholic University. 





St. Cecilia Academy, Nashville, Tenn. 


The following young ladies recently entered the St. Cecilia Novitiate: 
Misses Muriel Peek and Mary Connelly, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Miss Doro- 
thy Hovious, Nashville, Tenn.; Misses Eileen Neylon and Mary Ann Mc- 
Mullan, Chicago; Miss Mary Reedy. Memphis, Tenn. 

The Rev. W. E. Heary, O.P., of Memphis, Tenn., was a recent visitor 
at the Academy. 

A motion picture, “In the Service of the Queen,” was shown recently 
at the Academy by the Rev. D. Miller, of Huntington, Ind., for the benefit 
of the Missionary Catechists working in the South. 

A large oil painting of St. Joseph was presented to the Sisters of St. 
Cecilia Academy by the Rev. M. F. Kearney, of Memphis, Tenn. 





Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Union City, N. J. 


The Solemn Mass on the feast of St. Dominic was celebrated by the 
Rev. Vergil Dwyer, O.F.M., assisted by the Rev. Silvio de Luca, C.P., and 
the Rev. Alfred Weaver, C.P. 

The Rev. Philip Robboti, O.P., visited the Community in the afternoon 
and gave the Sisters a short but spirited talk on St. Dominic. Solemn 
Benediction was given in the evening by the Very Rev. John A. Jordan, 
O.P., assisted by the Rev. Philip Robboti, O.P., and the Rev. Anthony 
Antonaccio. 

A large gathering of the faithful attended the Rosary Sunday devo- 
tions in the Sisters’ Chapel. The services were conducted by the Rev. 
J. R. O'Connor, O.P. 

The monthly spiritual Conference was given to the Sisters on the feast 
of St. Louis Bertrand by the Very Rev. M. L. Heagen, O.P. Father Heagen 
will conduct these monthly conferences regularly. 

On October 26, Sister M. Bernadette of the Immaculate Conception 
pronounced her perpetual vows. The ceremony was presided over by the 
Very Rev. Monsignor J. J. Dauenhauer, Ecclesiastical Superior of the 
Community. The Rev. J. D. Enright, O.P., delivered the sermon. The 
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Rev. Joseph Capoano, the Rev. Lawrence Steinhoff, C.P., the Rev. Anthony 
Antonaccio, and Brother Louis, O.P., were present at the ceremony. 

The annual retreat for the community was conducted by the Rev. C. L. 
Davis, O.P., from November 3 to 12. 


Mount St. Dominic, Caldwell, N. J. 


Thirty-four Sisters attended the course in Catholic Action conducted 
at St. Francis Xavier College by the Rev. Daniel Lord, S.J. The session 
was held from August 28 to September 2. 

On August 30, forty Sisters renewed their vows for one year; final 
vows were pronounced by four Sisters on September 14. 

Rev. Mother Joseph and four Sisters of the community were present 
at the United Catholic Charities held in New York from September 29 to 
October 5. 

The Rev. Edward C. Kramer, Director-General of our Colored Mis- 
sions, spoke to the students in the interest of the Negro on October 9. 

Sister Rose de Lima of St. Elizabeth’s College, Convent Station, N. J., 
visited the school, giving the students an interesting account of her ex- 
periences in the Indian Missions of the Southwest. 

Sister Mary Martha died on October 23. May she rest in peace. 

The Rev. H. T. Casten, SJ., of Philadelphia, conducted the students 
retreat from October 31 to November 4 


St. Mary’s Dominican Convent, New Orleans, La. 


The scholastic year was opened with a Mass in honor of the Holy 
Ghost, celebrated by the Rev. J. Marring, S.J. 

The Community enjoyed a visit from the Rev. Ambrose Smith, O.P., 
head of the Southern Mission Band. 

The seventy-third anniversary of St. Mary’s foundation in New Or- 
leans was celebrated with a Solemn Mass. The Rev. F. A. Fernandez, 
O.P., was the celebrant. 


Convent of St. Catherine, Racine, Wis. 


On September 4, the Very Rev. C. M. Theunte, O.P., was the guest of 
the community. He gave an interesting account of his visit to the Island 
of Molokai, dwelling at length on the work and experiences of Father 
Damian, Brother Dutton, and the Sisters who assisted them in the mis- 
sionary work among the lepers. 


St. Catherine Hospital, Kenosha, Wis. 

The Very Rev. J. Barbian presided at the ceremonies of vestition and 
profession, preaching an impressive sermon on the opportunities that a 
religious has in serving God. In accordance with the new Ceremonial, the 
ceremony was much shorter than usual. S‘ster M. Camillus conducted the 
choir. 

Mother M. Vincent, Vicaress-General, returned from California the 
latter part of October. Mother M. John Vidal and Sister M. Hyacinth ar- 
rived in Brazil on October 17; Sister Hyacinth will remain at Amparo. 





St. Joseph’s College and Academy, Adrian, Mich. 

Sister M. Alice Patricia O'Hagan. a member of the community for 
nine years, departed this life on the feast of the Little Flower after an 
illness of five years duration. 

The Rev. Carroll F. Deady, Head of the Department of Education, 
Congressman Lehr of Monroe, Mich., Mr. R. A. Molar of St. John’s Uni- 
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versity, Toledo, and Dr. W. Royer of Adrian have been among the speak- 
ers at the student assemblies during the past few weeks. 

The Most Reverend Michael J. Gallagher, Bishop of Detroit, was the 
guest of the community on the feast of Christ the King and the following 
day. A program was presented in honor of His Excellency after which 
the Bishop gave a stirring discourse on devotion to Christ the King and 
to Mary as mother of the human race, the two devotions which have been 
constantly propagated by the Holy Father. 

The feast of St. Albert the Great was fittingly celebrated. The Rev. 
Vincent Hughes, O.P., Head of the History Department, celebrated the 
High Mass. In the afternoon the Academic students entertained the Col- 
lege students at a tea, and in the evening a program was given at which 
Father Hughes spoke on the life and work of the great Dominican. 





Holy Cross Cuavent; Qeedtiion, N: Y. 


On August 16, forty-seven postulants were clothed with the Domini- 
can habit at the novitiate house in Amityville. On August 21, twenty- 
eight novices made their final vows, while on August 30, thirty-five postu- 
lants entered the novitiate. 

Sister Aquinas Ruth, Sister Pudentiana Wagner, and Sister Jane de 
Aza passed to their eternal reward. 


Mount St. Mary on-the-Hudson 


The Rev. Gaston Level, O.P., was a welcome guest at the Mount for 
a few days on his return from his long stay in France. 

The Rev. Gerald Joyce, O.P., celebrated the High Mass on the feast 
of Christ the King. The Rev. Peter Manning, O.P., was deacon at the 
Solemn Mass celebrated on All Saints’ Day. The Rev. Augustine O’Con- 
nor, O.P., was the third of the Mission Band departing for China who paid 
a farewell visit to the Mount on the eve of their departure. To these young 
Fathers and to the others, who with Father Cassidy, make up the new 
group sailing for China, the members of the Community pledge their 
prayers and assistance. 

In the death of the Most Rev. John J. Dunn, the Community of the 
Most Holy Rosary lost not only its ecclesiastical superior but a true friend 
and unfailing adviser. Through his years of counselling and directing, 
through the frequent intervals of residence at the Villa Madonna he came 
to know every Sister. Now, complying with his oft-expressed request, 
he rests in the little cemetery overlooking the Hudson. The Most Rev. 
James E. Kearney offered a Requiem Mass in the convent chapel on 
September 3. 

On November 6, Sister Gabriel Wagner passed to her eternal reward. 
May she rest in peace. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


The Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic (the Maryknoll Sisters) 
have charge of the Archdiocesan Hospital of St. Paul, located in the old 
walled city of Manilla, P. I. The patients of the hospital are of a cosmo- 
politan character, and the Sisters report that as many as thirty-two na- 
tionalities occupy the one hundred and fifty beds of the hospital at one time. 

Social service work, known as “The Patronage of St. Jude” is carried 
on by the hospital personnel. Daily, two Sisters with a Filipina nurse visit 
the crowded homes of the poor, and administer spiritual and temporal aid. 
The following report for one month gives an idea of the magnitude of this 
work: homes visited, 210; contacts made, 1,700; health talks given, 150; 
consultations, 100; treatments, 261; hospitalization obtained for 8; food 
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and clothing supplied to 30 families; positions secured for 4; dental cases 
helped, 40. Spiritual returns, Baptisms 8; Confessions and Communions, 
55; Marriages revalidated, 26 

On the feast of the Little Flower, last October, five Chinese aspirants 
to the Native Sisterhood founded by Bishop Walsh, of Kongmoon, South 
China, were formally received into the novitiate, after five years of pre- 
novitiate training. The little Community at present numbers twenty-three. 
These young girls are being trained by the Foreign Mission Sisters of St. 
Dominic from Maryknoll, N. Y. 

The steps to the religious life proper are necessarily long for the 
Chinese aspirant, as most of the applicants are from poor families and en- 
tirely uneducated. Added to the canonical course of training in the spir- 
itual life, the aspirants are given a measure of ordinary education in the 
preparation for their later work as teachers, medical nurses, or industrial 
school instructors. 


St. Clara Convent, Sinsinawa, Wis. 


Sister M. Matthias Casserly departed this life on November 8, in the 
6lst year of her religious profession. May she rest in peace. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Camden, N. J. 


The Rev. Thomas Conlon, O.P., conducted the annual retreat from 
August 6 to 15. 

The solemn public novena in honor of Our Lady of the Rosary was 
conducted by the Rev. A. M. McLoughlin, O.P. On Rosary Sunday, solemn 
services were held in the afternoon. The Pilgrimage was conducted by the 
Rev. L. H. Fitzgerald, O.P., and the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
A. M. McLoughlin, O.P. 

On Sunday, October 8, the Camden Catholic Daughters of America 
made their annual Pilgrimage to the Shrine of Our Lady of the Rosary. 

On October 29, the ceremony of reception and profession took place. 
Sister Mary of Jesus McVeigh of Philadelphia made perpetual vows; 
Sister Mary Hyacinth Kieddrowski of Chicago made temporary vows. 
Miss Katherine Brennan of Philadelphia received the habit and the name 
of Sister Mary Mannes of the Holy Ghost. The Right Rev. Monsignor 
M. R. Spallane presided at the ceremony. The Right Rev. Monsignor B. 
A. McKenna, Rector of Holy Angels Church, Oak Lane, Pa., the Rev. 
R. T. Crean, Vice-Chancellor of the Diocese of Trenton, the Rev. George 
A. Creswell, O.S.F.C., the Rev. Thomas Whelan, the Rev. John M. Mur- 
phy, O.P., and the Rev. John S. Moran, O.P., were present in the sanctuary. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (American Foundation), 
Rome, Italy 

During the spring and summer months the community has been hon- 
ored by visits from His Excellency, Archbishop A. G. Cicognani, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, accompanied by Monsignor Hyland and the 
Rev. Father O’Reilly, before sailing for the States; His Eminence, Car- 
dinal Lauri, Major Penitentiary; His Excellency Archbishop McNicholas, 
O.P., of Cincinnati, Ohio; the Most Rev. Bishop Vehr of Denver, the 
Superior General of the Maryknoll Sisters and the Superior General of 
the Immaculate Heart Sisters of Villa Maria. 

The Dominican Tertiary Pilgrimage from New York, conducted by the 
Rev. Dominic Dolan, O.P., visited the Rosary Chapel. They were accom- 
panied by the Very Rev. Thomas Garde, O.P., who gave a talk on the life 
of prayer led by the Sisters, and officiated at Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 
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On July 21, the Community, by a special permission, paid a Holy Year 
visit to the Holy Father. 


Dominican Sisters, Great Bend, Kansas 

On October 9, Reverend Mother M. Rose, Mother General of the 
Community, was called to her eternal reward. Mother Rose was asso- 
ciated with the Community of Great Bend from its very beginning, having 
entered as the first postulant from Kansas, shortly after the Sisters arrived 
from Brooklyn, N. Y. At the time of her death, she was serving her sec- 
ond term as Mother General. 

On October 12, a Solemn Pontifical Requiem Mass was celebrated in 
St. Rose’s Church by the Most Rev. A. J. Schwertner, assisted by a large 
number of the clergy. 


NOTICE 


In the September issue of Dominicana there appeared the obituary 
of Father Albert O’Brien, O.P., late chaplain of the Ohio Penitentiary at 
Columbus. In the course of the notice we stated that before burial the 
body of Father O’Brien was brought to the Penitentiary where the Catholic 
men paid their last respects to their beloved chaplain. 

Since that time we have been informed that our statement was not 
entirely correct. Father O’Brien’s body was brought to the Penitentiary 
where it lay in state in the Catholic chapel. The entire personnel of the 
institution then viewed the body. First there came the Warden, P. E. 
Thomas, and many distinguished visitors, together with the officers. Then 
came all the inmates, with the exception of those confined to the Hospital 
and a few who could not leave their respective posts just at that time. 
They marched by the casket in companies, single file, each company with 
its guard. It took almost two hours for this body of men, almost four 
thousand in number, to march past. As the Catholic men reached the 
rear of the chapel after having viewed the mortal remains of their chaplain, 
they fell out of line, took their accustomed places in chapel, and said the 
Rosary. 

It was an impressive ceremony, a fitting tribute to the memory of one 
who had endeared himself to all. It is a tribute that bears telling, one well 
worth recording. Dominicana is happy to have the opportunity to make 
this correction. 








